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Literature and the Film 


ROGER MANVELL 


(Dr. Roger Manvell, Director of the British Film Academy, and 
author of a number of books on the film (such as A Seat at the 
Cinema), discusses some outstanding examples of films which 
have been adapted from famous books and plays since his last 
contribution to English Language Teaching in 1954.) 


During the past four or five years several very interesting films have 
been produced which are derived from great novels or great plays. 
All the films I have chosen to discuss in this article are adaptations 
from works belonging to English literature except two; these are 
Melville’s Moby Dick and Tolstoy’s War and Peace. | have included 
discussion of these particular films because, taken together, they 
show some of the problems that are involved in the presentation on 
the screen of stories which have a vast canvas and an epic stature 
to them. The production of Moby Dick, made by John Huston, 
took place in British studios and on British locations, while the 
screenplay of War ind Peace was to a large extent prepared for its 
American producer, King Vidor, by the British dramatist and 
screenwriter, Bridget Boland. 

| will begin by discussing the film version of one of Bernard 
Shaw’s finest plays, Saint Joan, which was for many reasons a 
failure. Then, after considering the classics of the nineteenth century, 
Moby Dick and War and Peace, I propose to give the rest of my 
space to the eternally fascinating subject of the adaptation of 
Shakespeare’s plays to the screen. We are fortunate to be able to 
compare here the very differing work of three producers, an 
American, an Italian and a Russian, in addition to discussing the 
third Shakespearian film of our own actor-producer, Sir Laurence 
Olivier. All these films in one way or another raise points of the 
greatest interest and importance. Literature of established value, 
from past as well as modern times, is constantly being adapted to 
the screen, and it is obviously of concern to students of literature 
that as many as possible of the qualities present in the original work 
should be reflected in the screen versions. As we know to our cost, 
this is not always the case. 

Joan of Arc is one of the most mysterious characters in world 
history. The Catholic Church, that had been a party to her 
martyrdom in the 15th century, was later, in the 20th century, to 
canonize her as a Saint. Everyone in Western culture speculates 
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about her; many have written novels and plays about her, trying to 
penetrate the mysterious origins of her power over men. But it 
remained for Bernard Shaw, who incidentally was not a Christian, 
to write the finest tribute to her in what many claim to be his finest 
play. Shaw saw her as a woman of abnormal strength of character 
and hypnotic energy whose claims to supernatural guidance bemused 
and fascinated her contemporarics—all except the English politicians, 
who saw in her the main obstacle to their desire to unite Catholic 
France to Catholic England in one great military power, and the 
Catholic Church itself, which saw in Joan’s patriotic leadership the 
threat to what they called the unification of Christendom, the 
United States of Christ, the federation under the Pope of all 
Christian lands irrespective of race or frontier. Shaw’s Joan 
recognized only the need to strengthen France for the French 
claiming that she had been authorized to do so by certain Christian 
saints who had appeared to her in visions. So a technical trial was 
arranged by the Church accusing her of heresy and sorcery. 
Eventually Joan was condemned by the Church and then burnt b 
the English as a deluded witch. 

A wonderful subject; and Shaw made it so, filling his play with 
his own 20th century conception of these 15th century arguments 
the magnificent cut and thrust of secular and clerical thoughts 
roused by this all-powerful, illiterate peasant girl. Shaw makes her 
speak like an I nglish north-country woman bounding with energy 
and faith—and this is how Sybil Thorndike pl ryed her in the 
original production in 1924. I ike this, but also with a fine touch of 
inspiration and vision, the gift of a great and mature actress to 
the part. 

The American director of the film version of the play, Otto 
Preminger, employed Graham Greene, the English novelist and 
playwright who is himself a Roman Catholic, to cut and adapt 
Shaw’s long scenes of dialogue and dialectic and so turn the play 
into a feasible script for a film—-which means, unhappily, losing 
all the fine controversy that gives the play its background, its 
potency and its dramatic authority. It also means the addition of a 
great deal of colloquial writing by Graham Greene himself that 
has nothing of Shaw’s own compulsive prose rhythm or poetr 
which are a part now of English literature. I grant that there are 
some magnificent performances in the film—by Felix Aylmer as the 
Church’s Inquisitor, wise and grave in the small moments of argu- 
ment left to him, by Sir John Gielgud as the Earl of Warwick, 
that refined and subtle representative of the English aristocracy, by 
Harry Andrews as the fanatical parish priest, de Stogumber. But 
there are certain performances which, I submit, bear no relation 
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whatsoever to the characters as Shaw wrote them—especially 
Richard Widmark’s impossible Dauphin. He plays the part in the 
form of an imbecile, instead of as a cunning weakling with an 
obstinate intelligence. 

But what of Joan herself? She is, after all, the chief challenge of 
either play or film to any actress. This is a part that calls not only 
for great intelligence but a high acting skill to concentrate the 
personality of the player into a performance which will live and 
inspire the audience at every vital moment of the action and of 
what is left of the argument. Otto Preminger wanted to use a 
newcomer without star association for this great part. After testing 
(it is said) many thousands of girls, Preminger chose a young 
American actress, Jean Seberg, for the part. There was considerable 
publicity over this choice. 

Jean Seberg proves to be an actress of charming youth, striking 
looks, and considerable sympathetic talent. But she lacks the 
concentrated technical mastery of a fully experienced actress; yet 

such mastery seems to be essential to meet } on fulfil the scope of 

such a part as this. Nor is she, | submit, a leader of men. She is 
too pretty, too pathetic, too feminine. This will not do for Joan. 
Read Shaw’s remarkable Preface to his published play. He calls 
loan a woman with a will, an insufferable nuisance till she gets her 
way; she was, in his own words, ‘the sort of woman who wants to 
lead a man’s life’. She was masculine and militant by temperament; 
he says she must have been ‘a born boss’. She wanted to be a soldier; 
she dressed like a man, she spoke and behaved like a man. Whatever 
feminine qualities an actress brings to this part (and I think she 
must bring some), she must certainly not miss out the masculine ones. 

Miss Seberg never escapes from being a pretty girl engaging our 
sympathies. She never commands our attention in the name of God. 
So she loses the secret of the part. This is a pity, for the film has 
much otherwise to commend it—its careful background, its decor, 
its acting in several supporting parts. I suggest therefore that you 
re-read Shaw’s play and re-read his Preface about the character of 
Joan as he understands it. Then consider the achievements of the 
film and decide for yourself whether it is right or wrong in its 
approach. 

Next we have two striking and unusual films to consider—both 
daptations of books that combine great literary qualities with the 
presentation of vast actions of the kind the screen is well equipped 
to portray—the epic whale-hunt in Herman Melville’s Moby Dick 
and the panoramic view of Napoleon’s invasion of Russia in 
lolstoy’s War and Peace. 


Both these books are as great in bulk as they are in the scope of 
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their action. King Vidor’s film of Tolstoy’s novel runs three and a 
half hours; John Huston’s Moby Dick about two hours. So to begin 
with, there is the discipline of reducing weight. War and Peace 
encompasses an enormous range of both subject and characters, 
and is little short of two thousand pages of print; Moby Dick is a 
long book written in a highly-charged poetic style the feeling of 
which must not be lost in the transition to the screen. 

After seeing War and Peace I discussed this particular problem 
of adaptation with Bridget Boland, who had been one of the chief 
screenwriters working on this difficult script for King Vidor. She 
explained that the first thing she did was to free the screenplay 
from the novel’s sub-plots, and indeed from any of the side-issues 
that are natural in a large book but certainly not essential from a 
Strictly dramatic point of view. The same thing must also be done 
in the case of the characters; in a book of the great size of War and 
Peace many characters contribute little or nothing to the main story. 
Further than this, the thoughts of the characters as imagined and 
recorded by the writer cannot normally be dramatized or turned 
into dialogue or action. Only their effects can therefore be shown 
through the manner in which the characters speak and behave. 
~ I put it to Miss Boland that there are three main aspects to 
War and Peace as a book. First, there is the huge canvas of the 
historical perspective, the portrait of a whole nation in crisis; 
secondly, the story of a large cross-section of people representing 
Russian society; and thirdly, the philosophy of the book and, in 
particular, the search through the central character of Pierre, said 
to be based on Tolstoy himself, for a satisfactory life based on 
spiritual values. 

Miss Boland felt that the first elements had been fused in the 
screenplay—in other words, her aim had been always to present 
the historical events through their effect upon the principal 
characters, to give, as she put it, ‘the panorama through the people’. 
As for the philosophy of the book, this had to be implied through the 
dramatization and behaviour of Pierre as a dramatic figure. Thought 
had to be interpreted in terms of action. 

The film of War and Peace justified, I think, its unusual length; 
it held my attention throughout. The cast is of mixed nationality. 
The most heavily characterized performances are those of Herbert 
Lom as Napoleon and Oscar Homolka as Kutuzov, the cunning 
old Russian general who waits for Napoleon to over-reach himself 
and then orders his own retreat from Moscow. In a fine scene when 
he hears the news of the French withdrawal, he flings himself on the 
ground before the ikon and weeps his thanks to God. Some critics 
have said that Audrey Hepburn, who plays Natasha, the heroine, 
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gives too light, too ingénue a performance; she has the difficult task 
of carrying the audience with her when she deviates from her real 
love for Prince Andrew and falls into a passionate affaire with a 
wastrel. She always conveys strength of character through the 
impulsive innocence of this untried girl—her great eyes (her finest 
feature—they dominate her small, elf-like face) are alive with feeling, 
and the film owes a great deal to her vitality. Mel Ferrer and particu- 
larly Henry Fonda play well in the leading parts of Andrew and Pierre. 

But the finest marks of style in King Vidor’s film are in the rich 
interior décor—the candle-lit, lamp-lit interiors with their silken 
tapestries, gilded decoration, painted ceilings and marble columns 
and overmantels—and in the great beauty of the outdoor scenes, 
such as that of the duel between Pierre and the man he believes to 
be his wife’s lover, with the dawn sun striking across the shining 
snow. These outdoor scenes culminate in the mass movement of 
the French and Russian armies, spread over wide areas of country- 
side in the bright spring, with the sunlit smoke of the cannonade, 
the pattern of long lines of uniformed men, their reds and greens 
slashed by the white bandoliers. Later, in the retreat from Moscow, 
we see the endless chain of Napoleon’s army, self-defeated, speckling 
the horizon in a waste of snow. The deployment of armies before 
the widescreen camera is matched by painting-like -beauty of 
composition and photography. 

The cameramen for these films are both famous British artists— 
Oswald Morris for Moby Dick and Jack Cardiff for War and Peace. 
Both have achieved magnificently the sense of period in their use 
of colour; the photography is often like aquatint, or like the finely 
coloured prints of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Ships, men, battlefields and fine interiors render their period through 
pictorial colour and composition—and bring film design and photo- 
graphy near to painting. 

Both War and Peace and Moby Dick are books which are deeply 
imbued with not only the philosophy but the personal character of 
their authors. It is this quality that is usually lost in a film adaptation 

the atmosphere attached to every page of writing, whether con- 
cerned with vivid action or discursive comment. Instead, a new 
atmosphere must take its place—the essentially objective, dramatic 
atmosphere of a film conveyed by the style of dialogue, or the style 
of acting, by music, and by the quality of photography and com- 
position which gives its own hall-mark to a film. 

Moby Dick is also a well-scripted film; from the magnificent 
sermon of Father Mapple to the obsessed commands of Captain 
Ahab, the words belong to the right plane for the subject. In fact 
many of them are Melville’s own. 
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The subsidiary characters were exceptionally well cast, especially 
Orson Welles’s magnificent Father Mapple, Leo Genn’s God-fearing 
Starbuck, the First Mate, Harry Andrews’s fine, rasping perform- 
ance as Stubb, the Second Mate, Richard Basehart’s Ishmael and 
Bernard Miles’s cunning characterization as the sailor called 
Manxman. These performances were not only grand, rough-edged, 
rounded characters; they were pitched at a degree or two larger 
than life to fit the larger atmosphere needed for the film of such a 
book. Only two elements failed, in my view, to match the exacting 
quality of this great tragic theme; Gregory Peck’s Ahab was an 
actor acting, not a superman obsessed by his hate of the whale, 
Moby Dick, by whom he had been maimed. It takes a man with 
a larger emphasis, a larger scale of performance, to make Ahab’s 
hate the supreme dramatic force that it is. wep other element that 
failed, | believe, to match the titanic prose of Melville was the 
whale himself—for Moby Dick, as we see him lor constantly on 
the screen, has bulk but no living, animal quality. He roars and 
rears like some huge submarine balloon, smashing men and ships, 
pounding even the whaling-vessel Pequod to planks and floating 
fragments. | am convinced it would have been better for us to see 
less of him and to be left to imagine more. The cinema is a medium 
well-disposed to suggestion, and the spectacular horror of this fatal 
struggle between man and the greatest of the beasts (‘like a snow- 
hill in the air’, says Melville) excites a technical curiosity as to how 
it was done rather than the pity and terror of a tragic finale. But 
the film of Moby Dick is a noble attempt to match a wellnigh 
impossible subject on the screen. No one with an ounce of feeling 
for the cinema should miss its sights and sounds. 

Shakespeare is always, and quite rightly, valued for what the 
critics call his universality—by which I take it we mean, among 
other possibilities, the wide range of his human understanding and 
his intuitive appreciation of men and women in their personal as 
well as their social relationships. These values are common to us 
all. however divergent our national conventions, codes and tem- 
peramental responses to life may be. This great element in 
Shakespeare’s work can be conveyed through translation. But 
Shakespeare is also an intensely national and an intensely idiomatic 
poet—and the very English qualities which permeate the greatness 
and the grandeur of his work are mostly untranslatable. So it is ot 
interest to us who have always known Sh: ikespeare in the original 
to see how his work appears when it is produced in another language 
and interpreted by actors of a different nationality and tempera- 
mental strain from ourselves. 

Othello was produced not long ago for the Soviet screen by 
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Sergei Youtkevitch, who is well-known in Russia not only as a 
film-maker, but also as a writer on the art of the film and as a 
theatre designer. It is no wonder, therefore, that the first impression 
one gets from his film is the beauty of the studio décor and of the 
outdoor locations where the action is played. The second impression 
is that there are certain similarities of presentation when you 
compare the Soviet film and the strange and striking production of 
the same play on the screen made about the same time by Orson 
Welles, mainly in Morocco and Italy. Both directors begin with a 
visual unspoken prologue, like a grand overture to the tragedy; 
both break up the dialogue scenes into a variety of smaller pictorial 
units, developing the movement of the actors and deploying them 
in a great variety of settings in which they work as freely as possible 
in relation to the camera. Welles shot his film in Venice, in and 
around suitable medieval buildings in other parts of Italy, and on 
the ramparts of old Portuguese forts in Morocco. Youtkevitch shot 
a great deal of his Cypriot action (I gather) on the coast of the 
Black Sea. 

Youtkevitch has a far greater dramatic control of the play than 
Orson Welles; he cuts far less of the dialogue, and he does not let 
the principle of movement run away with him, as Welles unfor- 
tunately does. The Russian film is magnificent, polished and 
luxuriously mounted with impeccable taste; Welles’s film is also 
magnificent, but highly individual in style and improvised in 
manner. But for all the beauty and excellence of the Renaissance 
settings and costumes in the Russian production, it lacks the 
fundamental mixture of splendour, passion and sheer barbarity 
which belonged to Shakespeare’s time—the cruel vigour of a period 
Which gave a passionate vitality to what is sensitive and noble in 
its poetry. Othello as portrayed by Welles is a man who could both 
love his wife greatly and yet passionately strike her—a man 
innocently gullible, noble in feeling, emotionally over-endowed, at 
once refined and primitive. Welles, like Shakespeare, never forgets 
that Othello is a Moor, a coloured man living alone in a white 
community. The Othello of the very distinguished Russian actor 
Sergei Bondartchouk is as refined and distinguished as the actor 
himself—so when he strikes his wife before the assembly of officers 
and officials from Venice it becomes an action quite out of character. 
rhe dark make-up on his gentle, handsome, sensitive face cannot 
give him the primitive, passionate nature of Shakespeare’s Moor, 
as Orson Welles undoubtedly does. 

Yet both films are full of memorable scenes. Welles began with 
a prologue which is a great barbaric dirge—the film starts with the 
funeral procession of all those who have died in the tragedy, watched 
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by Iago as he hangs suspended from the castle walls in the hot sun, 
waiting for his death by torture. Then the action goes back to the 
beginning with the elopement of Desdemona and Othello, and the 
horror of her father when he hears the news. Youtkevitch has said 
that, much as he admires Welles’s film, it began with the celebration 
of death, whereas his film begins with the celebration of life—a 
long montage sequence showing the growing passion of Desdemona 
for Othello cut in with scenes illustrating the fantastic hazards of 
his career. This leads into the scenes of a lonely marriage ceremony 
in a church, and then the play as written by Shakespeare takes over. 
The Russian actor, Andrei Popov, like the Irish Michael Mac 
Liammoir in Orson Welles’s production, makes a real character out 
of Iago. For Shakespeare Iago was a recognized type of stage 
villain of his period, cold-blooded, calculating, bitingly ironic of 
tongue, cynical, inspired by the Italian Machiavelli. For us today 
he is difficult to understand; his villainy seems without any properly- 
rooted motive, and it is usually left to the actor to make a tour-de- 
force performance in the part. This is precisely what the two actors 
in these film productions do—Andrei Popov with his deep harsh 
voice and the twisted lips that show his teeth, Mac Liammoir with 
his intense watchfulness, playing with the power Iago possesses over 
his betters. 

I have always maintained that Shakespeare both gains and loses 
by being filmed. His widely set and normally elaborate action gains 
through the freedom of movement permitted by the cinema. But 
the dangers of this are that the interest in décor and sheer action 
inevitably steals a high proportion of our attention from the 
dramatic poetry of the dialogue. The plays, in fact, lose their dramatic 
intensity; interest tends to be dispersed over too many new elements 
of place and action as well as over purely physical expression and 
gesture. On the other hand great visual point can be added to a 
scene in a manner impossible in the theatre; for example, Yout- 
kevitch lets Iago, in his first important scene with Othello, follow 
his master through an ever-thickening labyrinth of fishing nets hung 
up on the beach, and Orson Welles has Roderigo killed in the 
sweaty atmosphere of a Turkish bath. In fact, where the inventive 
imagination of the adaptor seems to match the dramatic atmosphere 
of the play, then a new dimension is added by the pictorial freedom 
of place and action permitted by a film. But I am always uneasy 
when I see these intense, theatrical, and poetic scenes played in the 
open air against the rival beauty of the Mediterranean or the Black 
Sea. Nevertheless, the unending challenge Shakespeare’s plays offer 
to the artistry of both director and actor can gain a new life through 
the dramatic medium of the cinema. 
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it is a long time since a film has created such intense controversy 
as Renato Castellani’s Anglo-Italian production of Shakespeare's 
Romeo and Juliet. You will probably have read at the time some 
examples of the high praise and the savage attacks which the film 
received. The impulse behind the praise had little to do with 
Shakespeare the dramatist, whereas the attacks on the film had 
everything to do with Shakespeare. Romeo and Juliet is a traditional 
ltalian story (only in Italy it is called Juliet and Romeo!). For 
Castellani, Shakespeare’s play is second in interest to the dramatic 
story on which it is based, and the magnificent opportunity this 
story offers to reconstruct a moving picture of Renaissance Italy 
among the wonderful buildings of the period which survive to act 
as film settings—such as the Cathedral Square of Siena and the 
great palaces and noble houses of Venice. The result on the screen 
is some of the most wonderful colour and pictorial composition | 
have ever seen in a film—it is the colour and composition of the 
great masters of early fifteenth century Italian painting come to life. 
But a great deal of Shakespeare’s poetry disappeared, including 
some favourite and familiar verse, while some new (and very banal) 
dialogue was added quite inexcusably (I think) here and there. 
Action was also invented to fill the screen with the movement a 
film requires. It vas really a battle between Shakespeare and 
Castellani, in which both had right on their side because each was 
working for a different medium from the other! 

Flora Robson, who plays the Nurse, gives to my mind the best 
performance in the film, and the one closest to the true Shakespearian 
tradition. She had Shakespeare at heart, as one would expect of 
her, and she helped when she could to keep the balance adjusted in 
his favour when Castellani grew impatient of his literary chains. She 
assisted the young and beautiful (but wholly inexperienced) actress, 
Susan Shentall, to speak the verse properly. But one must insist that 
this film remains a pictorial and not a Shakespearian triumph, 
embellished by the musical score (arranged by the Italian composer 
Roman Vlad) rather than by the finely-spoken verse of Shakespeare. 

Richard II is Sir Laurence Olivier’s third Shakespearian produc- 
tion on film. He produced Henry V in 1944 and Hamlet in 1948, 
and with them he started a new phase in the adaptation for the 
screen of the plays of our greatest dramatist. 

Richard III is not an easy Shakespearian play to produce, even 
on the stage. It is a long, complicated, and sometimes obscure 
play—one of the earliest Shakespeare wrote. Put in the simplest 
terms it is the story of how an able and wicked man, Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, gets the throne of England by methods closely akin 
to those of Hitler in our own time. Plays about English history 
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were popular with Elizabethan audiences, and Shakespeare wrote 
nine of them in seven years between 1591 (when he was just starting 
his career as a dramatist) and 1598. 

The part of Richard himself is Shakespeare’s first great character 
portrait, and he is surrounded by many other good subsidiary parts 

for example, that of his brother Clarence (whose murder he 
secures in the great State prison of the Tower of London), and that 
of the nobleman who helps him get the throne, the Duke of 
Buckingham. Like most of the Elizabethan history plays, Richard 
I11 is as much legend as it is history. Indeed Richard is now thought 
by some historians to have been a much better man than his 
legendary reputation. However, for Shakespeare’s dramatic purposes 
he stands an out-and-out villain, but a man with an engaging, if 
vicious, sense of humour, and a delight in explaining to the audience 
precisely how clever he is. Like the later character, Iago, he has a 
Machiavellian frankness. 

When he had just finished the film, I spent the morning with 
Sir Laurence Olivier at his London house talking about the problems 
the play presented to him as a film-maker. He said, among other 
things, that making a film out of a play is like moving the audience 
on to the stage; the closer you get to the characters the more detail 
there is to watch and the more individual they must become. This 
generally means that less can be said than on the stage, and that 
much more detailed action has to be invented. The film is at once a 
more flexible and a more concentrated way of presenting a drama 
than the theatre. Therefore a great deal of cutting, rearranging of 
scenes and invention of supplementary action is necessary. Sir 
Laurence did this in varying degrees with both Henry V and Hamlet 
It is true that the Shakespearian purists get angry with him. But 
they overlook, in my view, the vital point that Shakespeare himsel! 
was a working man of the theatre—writer, actor, manager and 
undoubtedly stage producer as well. The detailed history of the 
texts of his plays shows how scenes, lines and speeches were con- 
stantly subject to revision in his own time. They were scripts, not 
sacred texts. If Shakespeare were alive now, he would be the first 
to collaborate with such an actor of the theatre as Sir Laurence in 
the proper and radical adaptation of his work for the new media 
of radio, television and film. As a practical and professional writer, 
he would be heartbroken if his work were not presented in such a 
way as to gain the maximum effect on the audience. 

Now he is dead, it is of course only correct to adapt his work 
with the respect which is duc to so great a dramatist. No one realizes 
this more than Olivier himself. He knows his film will be shown all 
over the world, that the medium offers an incomparable chance 
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(impossible in any single production for the theatre) to assemble the 
greatest British talent of the time—actors, designers, musicians and 
technicians—and to achieve for this play the largest audience it can 
ever be expected to reach. But clarification and simplification are 
essential. And there was almost unanimous agreement that the play 
gained from Olivier’s drastic, but dramatically correct, treatment. 

What results on the screen is a swiftly moving and wholly 
intelligible drama of the political intrigue resulting from the actions 
of the claimants to the throne and their various supporters. What 
is not made clear by Shakespeare’s words is made clear by Olivier’s 
inventive action—whispers in the car, spying at windows at what is 
happening inside the Court, and many small, imaginative touches 
which provide both action and enlightenment at the same time. 

The cast is headed by Sir Laurence himself as Richard—crook- 
backed, long-nosed, his walk a spiderous limp, his manner a 
sinister assumption of good humour as he plays off man against 
nan; his tongue sharp and cold as ice—a macabre but somehow 
engaging villain when he takes us into his confidence. Richard, in 
fact, is that favourite Elizabethan stage character, the villain with 
humour; a deadly humour which has made the part popular for 
centuries—first with great actors like Burbage in Shakespeare’s own 
time, and since then with Garrick, Kean, Booth and. Irving. Sir 
Laurence himself appeared in the part in an Old Vic production 
some years ago. How we enjoyed then Richard’s evil confidences to 
the audience! For the film, he told me that he took his cue from the 
technique of television; he lets Richard talk to us directly through 
the camera, even walk with us, the camera being identified with 
ourselves and moving along beside him. 

Richard’s first victim in the play is his weak but kindly brother: 
Clarence. Clarence is played by Sir John Gielgud, whose rich and 

wonderfully modulated voice speaks Shakespeare’s lines with more 
music and fluency than any other actor on the British stage. If 
Sir Laurence Is our greatest heroic actor, then Sir John is our greatest 
romantic one. 

The second of Richard’s victims is Anne, tragic widow of an heir 
to the throne. Claire Bloom plays this part. Richard has been 
responsible for the death both of Anne’s husband and of her 
father-in-law. Here Olivier makes one of his most controversial 
and most effective—changes in the text. In the play itself there is a 
single carly scene in which Richard woos the Lady Anne at the 
funeral of her father-in-law and tames her indignant spirit then and 
there. It is, we must face it, an incredible scene, very diflicult to play. 
But Olivier splits it into two parts, separated by other events, and 


this makes it more plausible. He also follows an cighteenth century 
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tradition by making the funeral that of her husband instead of her 
father-in-law—which makes her later yielding to his hypnotic power 
even more arresting. 

On the death of the King (Richard’s own brother Edward), only 
his two sons, the boy princes, remain to stand between Richard 
and the throne. The Duke of Buckingham allies himself with 
Richard because he believes that in supporting the man most likely 
to become King his own power will be reinforced. Buckingham is 
played by Sir Ralph Richardson as a strong, intelligent, and proud 
man who works hard in the interests of his master, but lacks his 
utter ruthlessness in evil. 

Richard I1 is a film of great pictorial possibilities; it is photo- 
graphed in colour, and the Vistavision process is used, which gives 
a fairly wide picture, but not the abnormally wide one of Cinema- 
scope. The set and costume design is by Roger Furse, who has 
worked on all Olivier’s Shakespearian films. Except in moments of 
great pageantry (like the Coronation scenes) the colours are quictly 
blended—the strong colours of the costumes offset against plain 
neutral backgrounds. The daylight pageantry with which those in 
power flaunt their position is contrasted with the darkness of the 
dungeons where those who have fallen from power await assassina- 
tion. The shadows of characters in the drama often make their own 
sinister comment—silent pictorial symbols of intrigue or of destruc- 
tion. These contrasts of pictorial action are matched closely by 
Sir William Walton’s music, which emblazons the pageantry and 
makes hideous both darkness and murder. But everything centres 
on the character of Richard. He is in truth a madman; and Olivier 
lets the madness show in sudden paroxysms of uncontrolled rage 
once he is in power. 

Films such as the American production of Julius Casar and 
Olivier’s Richard IIT have shown that a special technique must be 
evolved to present Shakespeare to the fullest advantage on the 
screen. Action, subtle and essentially undistracting, must be invented 
to point the meaning of lines which might otherwise pass unheeded 
by audiences over-used to picture-watching. The camera must 
concentrate on the speaker and avoid unnecessary cutting-away to 
observe the faces of those addressed (which is common practice in 
all normal film-making). Camera movement and the use of close-up 
must be carefully designed to assist the structure and tempo of the 
verse-speeches or the cut-and-thrust of sharper dialogue. Methods 
such as these must be constantly introduced as production follow 
production from the hands of those film-makers who are as respon 
sive to Shakespeare’s works as they are responsive to the great 
medium of the film through which they seek to present them 








Concerning the Present Tense 
R. A. CLOSI 


An examination of statements often made about the uses of the 
tenses in English yields ample evidence of the need for a systematic 
analysis of modern English grammatical and syntactical usage and 
for greater accuracy in description. 

One statement can safely be made: the distinctions that determine 
whether we use one tense or another in English puzzle students of 
English as a foreign language in many different parts of the world. 
Difficulties over tenses may vary from country to country, and 
require treatment adapted to the learner’s own language: but they 
are not confined to one particular language area. 

Phe same difficulties do not worry native speakers of English, or 
so G. H. Vallins assures us! 
might strike a foreign student or teacher as ‘mistakes’ because they 
conflict with the kind of over-simplified ‘rule’ discussed below. For 
instance: 

Example 1. (My wile speaking to our son, Peter) Oh it’s you. You 
went down and brought the paper? Did it just come? 


. Some usages by native-English speakers 


Example 2. (Robert Graves, the poet, beginning a_ broadcast) 


Here I sit, in this studio... 

Both these usages would be marked ‘wrong’ in many a foreign 
tudent’s exercise book, though I would regard them as entirely 
permissible in the circumstances in which they occurred. 

In using one tense instead of another, the native speaker may be 
automatically following a habit drawn from his social environment. 
However, he may often also have to determine unconsciously which 
of two habits of speech to follow at a given moment: and a speaker 
or writer may find himself consciously preferring a tense-form 
because he feels it expresses his meaning more effectively. What 
exactly decides the choice would be almost as much of a mystery 
to the native-speaker, if he ever thought about it, as it is to the 
foreign learner. 

As teachers of English as a foreign language we soon become 
acutely aware of this problem. We try to deal with it in the class- 
room by simple, teachable, and often plausible rules-of-thumb 
which are generalizations based on common types of usage. Even 
if we do not teach these rules-of-thumb, we often expect our pupils 
to deduce them from the examples we have given. In framing or 


'In ‘The Pattern of English’, p. 45. 
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accepting these rules, whether we state or imply them, our thinking 
is usually conditioned by the logic of formal Graeco-Latin grammar. 
That logic may be valid for those parts of the traditional structure 
of English which are due to Greek and Latin influence; but it is not 
necessarily so for the living structure of English to-day. Nevertheless, 
we still apply this ancient code for lack of an up-to-date one. In 
accordance with it, we do three things in particular. First, we attach 
great importance to mere words and their juxtaposition. It is not a 
far cry from 
After sunt cui, it means there are some, 
Remember the Subjunctive Mood should come 
to the kind of statement this article is enquiring into. Second, we 
assume that every situation in language has its Rule (which is still 
there, underlying the examples we teach, even if we keep it dark 
till the fourth or fifth year), and that every Rule has its Exceptions. 
Belief in the Inevitability of Exceptions has permitted us to make 
statements that are not verifiable or accurately phrased. Belief in 
the Inviolability of the Rule Itself has caused us, in the case of the 
tenses, to devote many hours to exercises requiring answers in terms 
of either tense (a) or (b), in circumstances where either could be 
‘right’. Third, we apply the principle of rule and exception not only 
to those features of the language to which it might be applicable, 
but also to those to which it is not. It may be reasonable, for 
example, to say that the plural of nouns is formed in such and such 
a manner, except in specific cases of historic interest: but it is foolish 
to argue that in English we can make a distinction between one 
thing and more than one, except in the case of things identified by 
the following words. The latter is the kind of argument we must 
beware of in discussing the use of the tenses. 
About the Present Tenses, the following assertions are popular: 
STATEMENT |. The Present Continuous* (or Progressive) 
denotes that an act is performed NOW, at the moment 
of speaking. 
Example 3. 1 am (now) writing an article: you are (now) reading it. 
STATEMENT II. The Simple Present* denotes that an act is 
performed habitually. 
Example 4. I write a few hundred words every day. 
STATEMENT II]. There are certain verbs which do not take 
the Present Continuous: they take only the Simple form. 
Example 5. Now you see what I mean. 
Example 3 is perfectly good English and we can find any number 
of usages on the same patiern. Frequent exercise, from an early 
*I use these terms partly because they are gencrally understood, partly b 
one could, in condemning then replace them by worse 
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stage, in using that pattern in appropriate situations is no doubt 
an important part of the learner’s training. Whether the value of 
that exercise can justifiably lead us to decide (a) that the Present 
Continuous should invariably be the first tense to which the student 
is introduced, or (b) that it is the normal tense for present time in 
English, is another matter. (a) is a question of method, and, like 
all teaching methods, if it proves effective in one set of circum- 
stances, then it is a good one for those circumstances, but not 
essentially so for all others. (b) depends for its meaning on one’s 
conception of present time and then for its validity on a systematic 
examination of actual usages and of the situations in which they 
occur. In some parts of the world, the Present Continuous has been 
given exaggerated importance. Excessive devotion to it in teaching 
has been due largely to a very laudable attempt to associate language 
with other physical activity—to make pupils say, for example. 
‘We are writing’ when they actually are writing. The results are not 
always successful, as we shall see in a moment. 

The trouble is that Statement I is less satisfactory than its accom- 
panying example. Yet not only is it taught widely as an axiom, but 
some teachers go to the length of insisting on a fixed association 
in the pupils’ minds between the Present Continuous and the word 
‘now’ (insistence on ‘mere words and their juxtaposition’). Some 
who insist on that association and also put their trust in Statement 
il are, however, not abashed when faced with: 

Example 6.. 1 used to write all my letters by hand. Now I type them. 
[heir reaction is either, ‘Ah, that’s an exception’, or ‘It’s wrong, 
that’s all.’ 

A serious defect in Statement I, as worded above, is that it does 
not fit the example. ‘I am writing’ does not, to me, suggest an act 
performed but action in progress‘. It describes me at work, in the 
process of going through an act which is, in fact, not performed yet. 
If I, a native user of English, wished to report an act performed now, 
at the moment of speaking, 1 should, I think, instinctively use the 
Simple Present, as did Robert Graves in Example 2. ‘I put my pen 
down at this point, get up and walk over to the window.’ What 
have I said? That came out quite naturally as I went through the 
motions. As far as I can understand the working of my own mind, 
I chose that tense because I wanted to relate acts completed (at 
the moment of speaking), not to describe myself engaged in 
unfinished activity. 


Introspection in such matters can be helpful, and also unreliable. 
Objective observation of usages and the situations in which they 
'This distinction was explained admirably by the late H. J. Uldall in two 


rlicles in English Language Teaching (Vol. Il, Nos 5 and 6, 1948). 
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are discovered should be a surer guide'—though in giving the 

example that follows I may be selecting one that fits my own 

assumption. The example is from a television commentary on a 

mile race: 

Example 7. Here they are—the runners are now taking off their 
sweaters and moving up to their marks. (The viewer sees them 
moving across the screen, taking their places on the starting line.) 
That’s Ibbotson, second from the right. They're off! No—that 
was a false start. The starter motions them back. (The viewer 
sees the act of motioning completed before his eyes.) 

With film and television at the service (one hopes) of education, we 

may now be able to demonstrate action in progress and synchronize 

it with the spoken use of the Present Continuous. Note, however, 
that the commentary must be syachronous with action, and not 
synoptic. It is the Simple Present that is synoptic, taking in the 
whole action at once and depicting it as something achieved. Th 
is from a film commentary (by a British narrator for the Japane 
film The Ascent of Manaslu): 

Example 8. As we approach Sama, we encounter snow. (This sums 
up the whole scene of people climbing up into the snow. It was 
intended not as a description of a custom but as part of a relation 
of something that, incidentally, had never been done before.) 

This synoptic use of the Simple Present is traditional in captions; 

and the sensible advice that a picture representing action should 

always be described by the teacher in the Present Continuous must 
be modified by the admission that, in illustrated story-books and 
newspapers, captions reporting action are usually in the Simple 

Present. Thus: 

Example 9. Aeneas rescues his father from the burning city. 

In order to create the atmosphere in which ‘Aeneas is rescuing’ 

would be natural, one would have to imagine the action in progress, 

with a synchronic description as in the first part of Example 7 
Failure to see the distinction which Example 7 on television would 

bring out very vividly, leads to unnatural examples from the very 

teachers who pride themselves on keeping closely to the living 
tongue. Take, for example, the doctrine that the Present Continuous 

should always follow the words ‘Watch me’. Now ‘Watch me, I’m 

doing a dangerous experiment’ is quite all right: you see the action 

going on. But ‘Now watch me. I switch on the current and stand 
back’ is also right: you see these two acts resolutely performed, 


See the articles by Professor Randolph Quirk in English Language Teaching 
(Vol. XII, No. 1, 1957) and ‘English Studies’, XXXVIII, 97 ff. | am indebted to 
Professor Quirk for reading this article in manuscript and for suggesting one 
or two amendments to it, which I have been glad to adopt. 
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and you wait for the results. ‘I’m switching on the current’ might 
mean fatal delay; while ‘’'m standing back’ does not report my 
firm step backward, but describes me in motion or in position. 
[hose two acts were, incidentally, momentary ones. It is a failing 
of grammarians to generalize from such incidental factors, or to 
take advantage of them to invent a new category such as the 
Instantaneous Present. No, it is not the momentariness that really 
matters here’: once more the essential point is the speaker’s 
instinctive desire to stress the completion of the act. Nor can one 
avoid this conclusion by arguing that ‘I switch on the current’ 
is an ellipsis for ‘Every time I do this experiment, I (habitually) 
switch . . .” As I imagined it, that is not what my demonstrator 
meant. ‘Ah then,’ comes the reply, ‘wasn’t he using scientific demon- 
strator’s English?’ (I have also heard it called football commentator’s 
English: ‘Palmer gets the ball. He passes to Scott.’) Perhaps so: but 
scientific demonstrator’s English can be very much alive, while 
English-teacher’s English can be as dead as chalk. 

This deadness becomes noticeable in the drilling of patterns 
containing the Present Continuous in situations in which the simple 
form would be easier and more idiomatic. It is, of course, unidio- 
matic to use the simple form in commenting to your class on an 
action you are in srocess of performing; but it is equally unidiomatic 
to use the continuous form in referring to the whole performance. 
You can say, ‘I’m going to the door’ while you are on your way 
there; but it would be ridiculous to snap your book shut, declaring 
‘I’m closing my book’—a statement which would need cither to be 
ynchronized with very-slow-motion or to serve as an announcement 
of intentions. 

With the substitution, therefore, of ‘action is in progress’ for 
‘act is performed’, Statement I could perhaps safely cover a con- 
siderable number of usages involving the Present Continuous. 

Now let us turn to Example 4. Unobjectionable, and we could 
find many like it. Statement II: true, so long as one does not pretend 
that it does more than apply to a certain group of examples or 
that the ‘habitual’ factor is the fundamental one. It would be going 
too far to insist (as one teacher did) on a fixed association between 
the Simple Present and the words ‘every day’. Note: 

Example 10. I am seeing the dentist every day this week. 
Or note Example 2 again: the speaker could say that if he had 
only broadcast once in his life-time. 

Statement II, then, is the truth but not the whole truth. In any 
‘ase, it is modified in Statement III. Here again, Example 5 is 

Neither is it Jength of duration that decides the continuous form should b 
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perfect; but Statement III is misleading, in so far as all verbs in 
English, except the pure auxiliary and modal verbs, can take both 
simple and continuous forms. Moreover, Statement III is unfor- 
tunate if it leads, as there is a tendency for it to do, to delay in 
introducing words like see, hear, want, know, understand, &c., that 
eager pupils want to know. 

Is it possible to reach conclusions about the uses of the tenses 
that are both accurate and helpful to the practising teacher? The 
notes which H. J. Uldall published in this journal in 1948 have gone 
unchallenged but equally, it seems, unheeded. In the following 
paragraphs, I shall try to develop some of his ideas. The result 
cannot be anything but unsatisfactory, since two essentials for a 
task of this kind are lacking: 

First—A systematic survey of modern English usage. 

Second—A method for formulating sound and useful statements 

about the evidence disclosed by such a survey. 
I'o those two essentials we should no doubt add one imponderable: 
why we say what we do. My only excuse, then, for writing more is 
to stress the limitations of existing statements. 

We are concerned in this discussion with words describing activity. 
\ctivity can occur in single or in repeated acts; it can occur in 
completed acts, or uncompleted; in completed or uncompleted series 
of acts. These aspects of activity can be shown diagrammatically, 
thus: 


A 


(I go) 





O U 


(lt go) (1 am going) (1 go) (1 am going) 








A = Activity undivided, conceived in the abstract, in general, when 
neither completion nor incompletion matters, nor, indeed, 
time. 

I — A single act. 

S =A series of acts. 

O — Anactor series conceived simply, without the emphasis contained 
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in the idea of U. An act or series conceived as completed, 
seen synoptically; the finished product of activity; a whole 
or permanent series of performances. 

U = An act or series conceived as uncompleted, seen analytically; 
the activity in process; a partial or temporary series of per- 
formances. 

This assumes that the difference between O and U is one of aspect 
within the same tense; that the native-speaker uses U instead of O 
when he is particularly interested in aspect U, and vice versa; that 
O is primary and U secondary. With reference to that last 
assumption, history—however irrelevant it is to some problems in 
linguistics—might here be allowed to help: U developed much later 
than O. As far as concerns the experience of children learning 
English as a mother-tongue, my own three mastered O before U. 

In referring to Statement III, [ suggested that all activity can be 
imagined in this way in English. Some single acts are obviously 
much more easily and more often imagined in a stage of incompletion 
than others are. One can easily and frequently see people moving, 
running, working, writing, and can hear commentary on their actions 
synchronized with their movements. You can be aware of people 
looking and listening; but it is much rarer to catch them in the 
middle of the single act of seeing or hearing. They see or hear, or 
they don’t. A typical saying in English is precisely that: “You see 
(know, remember, like) it or you don’t’. Look is to see as focus 
(with a camera) is to take a photograph. \t is far easier to analyse 
the action of /ooking than the momentary, involuntary act of 
receiving a visual impression on a sensory film. The latter act can 
be analysed: a man who is intoxicated or has something wrong with 
his eyesight may be seeing double. We can also perceive the single 
acts of knowing, understanding, remembering, forgetting, &c., in 
process of being performed, but the need for such a refinement 
rarely arises. We are much more likely to come across these acts 
in a partial or temporary series; e.g. ‘Mary is seeing that young 
man a little too often.” However, the beginner does not need ‘I am 
seeing’: he will soon need ‘I am working’. 

There is something to be said, therefore, for presenting the Simple 
Present as the primary form for all verbs (whatever the precise 
chronological order in which material is taught) and for bringing 
in the Continuous only in those cases in which we easily and frequently 
imagine the action in progress, and only when we are concerned with 
that particular aspect of activity. 

These aspects of activity can be applied to all the tenses in 
English—Present, Past and Future; Perfect, Past Perfect and Future 
Perfect: to the Conditional Mood; to the Active and Passive Voice, 
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except that the more compound forms of the Passive represent a 
degree of subtlety for which English has so far found neither the 
need nor the expression. 

To this concept of activity, must be added a concept of time. 
‘All time is time present’, said T. S. Eliot; and in English grammar 
all time might be regarded as Present until some part of it is clearly 
fenced off and detached from the Present, to become Past or Future. 
We assume there is no fence till we come to one (and what con- 
stitutes a fence we shall find out when we come to it). There may 
be no fence at all, in which case all eternity is present; or we may 
narrow the present down almost to nothing by setting up a fence 
‘a moment ago’, indicating by such a phrase that an act took place 
at a moment ‘back from now’, at a point in time detached from the 
present. 

Finally, to these concepts of activity and time, we must add two 
principles that apply, also, to every tense. First, we may desire to 
shift the spotlight of emphasis; for example, in aspect U we may be 
particularly concerned with the beginning of the action, the middle 
of it, the last stages of it, the duration of it, the fact that it is only 
going on for a time, or is yet to be finished, or may never be finished. 
Second, the ultimate choice of tense or aspect will depend, as choice 
involving meaning often does, less on objective facts (e.g. whether 
the action is really in progress or not) than on what the speaker is 
concerned with, or is primarily concerned with, at the time. 

‘Correct’ usage of tense-forms might therefore be said to result 
from: 

Either the mechanical application, in appropriate circumstances, 
of patterns of words one has heard or exercised frequently—success 
in this case depends on the teacher’s knowing precisely what patterns 
are appropriate to what circumstances, and on the student’s remem- 
bering when to use which pattern and acting accordingly— 

Or a socially-acceptable correlation between the particular aspect 
of activity in time that one desires instinctively or consciously to 
light upon, and the tense-form one selects. However, in order to be 
socially-acceptable, the correlation would have to take into account 
accepted meanings (e.g. of ‘look’, ‘see’), and to conform with con- 
ventions (e.g. ‘Pm going home tomorrow’) which the speaker must 
know before he can play the game properly. 

May we now take a varicty of usages involving the present tenses, 
and see how far they can be classified according to the diagram 
on page 62? J deliberately avoid the question of ‘grading for 
teaching purposes’ at this stage, on the grounds that we should 
not allow pedagogical considerations to influence a classification of 
actual usage. 
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I—O 
(i) Here I sit . . . (now, once only). 

(ii) | get up and walk over to the window (ditto). 

(ii) You see what I mean (ditto). 

(iv) How do you like your new room? (I assume your feclings 
in the matter are definite. ‘How are you liking it?’ suggests 
that your feelings are in process of development). 

(v) Where do you come from? I come from Spain. (The act of 
coming from Spain is here completed). 

(vi) Aeneas rescues his father (the whole act, in synopsis). 

(vii) President Resigns (Newpaper heading: the act, in synopsis, 
conceived as present even though it actually happened 
yesterday). 

(viii) The examinations begin next Wednesday. (Though in 
reality the act is yet to take place, it is definitely planned 
and conceived as accomplished, as good as done). 

(ix) As L speak these words, the procession is entering the hall. 
(Though in reality the act of speaking may not be complete, 
I am not primarily concerned with that fact: what | am 
chiefly concerned with is the action of entering which is 
going on before my eyes. The emphasis is reversed in: 
‘As Lam peaking these words, the procession enters the hall.’) 


(i) The kettle’s boiling (now: you see the water bubbling). 

(ii) I’m still writing this article. 

(iii) “Now we’re moving,’ say the passengers as the ship at last 
draws away from the quay. (The spotlight is on the beginning 
of the action of moving: cf. I—O (ix), and the comment 
on it.) 

(iv) The sun’s setting—it’s time to go home. 

(v) Now the river’s flowing at a terrific rate. 

(vi) ‘Aeneas’ (a Trojan radio commentator might have said) ‘is 
rescuing his father.’ 

(vii) ’m taking my oral examination next Wednesday. (The 
arrangements are made; the action has therefore, in a sense, 
begun; but I do not go so far as to conceive the act as 
accomplished.) 

S O 
(i) Here I sit, day after day... 

(ii) I get up at seven, as a rule. 

(iii) You a/ways see what I mean. 

(iv) When does the post come? It generally comes about cight. 

(v) Now I type all my letters. 

(vi) The sun sets in the west (cf. I—U (iv)). 
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(vii) The Rhine flows past Coblenz. (Though the Rhine is always 
flowing past Coblenz and has not stopped doing so, we are 
concerned with the process as a whole, not with a partial, 
temporary aspect of it as in I—U (v). This example could 
perhaps equally well be classified under I—O.) 

(viii) Aeneas does not rescue his father habitually. (vide I—O (vi). 
and Statement IT.) 

S—U 
(i) 'm getting up at half-past six this week (a partial or 
temporary series of acts). 
(ii) We’re hearing a lot about nuclear energy these days (ditto). 
(iii) That child next door is always banging on the piano. 
(The series is uncompleted in the sense that it goes on 
and on.) 

In such a classification, all we can be fairly certain of is the 
natural usage accepted by educated native speakers. It may well be 
that an explanation of the kind I am attempting here will be of little 
help to a foreign leainer until he knows the language extremely 
well; and that any simpler explanation will be an over-simplification. 
For teaching purposes, we might no doubt have to rely on a 
systematic survey and frequency-count, adopt certain types of usage 
as ‘the commonest’, and base our teaching on them. Or we might 
decide that in the long run such-and-such a usage is the most 
helpful starting-point, whether it happens to be the commonest or 
not. We might even find it expedient to use rules-of-thumb which 
must later be revised. What is important is that text-book writers, 
teacher-trainers, and teachers themselves, whatever the device they 
decide to use, should know exactly what they are doing. They should 
not confuse method or pedagogical advice with descriptive state- 
ment. For example, it is perhaps a good method (not necessarily 
the only one) to begin teaching with the Present Continuous: that 
fact does not by itself justify the statement that the Present Con- 
tinuous is the normal present tense in English. It is undoubtedly a 
good idea to advise beginners, if need be, not to use see, hear, 
know, &c., in the Present Continuous: but that does not prove 
Statement III to be true. 

Once we have begun to clarify our statements about the present 
tenses, we can soon see some of the fallacies associated with the 
others. It would not be difficult to classify usages under I—O, 
I—U, S—O and S—U, involving the Present Perfect, Past, Past 
Perfect and Future. However, we should first have to get the time 
concept clear in respect of these, and that would need another 
chapter. 




















Verse Speaking in the English Class 
H. A. CARTLEDGE 


Many teachers are curiously reluctant to use verse as an aid to 
teaching spoken English. Some of them say that English verse is 
“difficult” and beyond the comprehension of elementary students. 
Others, who themselves have a genuine love of English poetry, think 
that students should not be introduced to it until they are able to 
appreciate it as literature. Both of these attitudes are mistaken. 
Verse can be used, even in elementary classes, for teaching spoken 
English, without any fear of destroying the potential liking of 
students for English poetry. Its successful use depends, of course, on 
the material which the teacher chooses and on the manner in which 
he uses it, and the purpose of this article is to offer some suggestions 
on these points. Properly used, English verse has two important 
qualities for oral training. The first is that it normally follows in 
its rhythms the natural inflections of the voice, so that anyone who 
reads it aloud is almost bound to get both syllable stress and sentence 
stress correct. Suppose we make up a doggerel epitaph of the kind 
sometimes founu on tombstones in country churchyards: 
Under this stone lies Poacher Jim. 
No more rabbit pie for him. 

The rhythm of the couplet brings out every word in it which needs 
to be emphasized in order to make the meaning clear. At the other 
end of the scale we may quote an epitaph of a very different character. 
This one was written on a formal occasion—the burial in St. Paul’s 
of the Duke of Wellington—by a poet whose official duty it was 
to write it: 

In the vast cathedral leave him. 

God accept him. Christ receive him. 
The tone is different, but the rhythm follows that of the spoken 
word equally closely. 

The other quality of verse is that it sticks in the memory, and any 
piece of correct English which remains in a learner’s head is surely a 
valuable acquisition for him. As a schoolmaster I have more than 
once been greeted by former pupils, even those who had seemed to 
resist successfully all attempts to teach them a foreign language, 
with some such remark as ‘I can still say some of those bits of 
poetry that you used to make me learn’, after which they proceed 
to recite a line or two to prove their point. If this can happen to 
the faint-hearted or linguistically ungifted, what a tremendous 
benefit it must be for those who are able and willing to learn. 
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The strange thing is that quite often the same teachers who shrink 
from using verse for oral practice will very willingly teach English 
songs to their students. If they are asked why, their motives seldom 
seem very clear, except that they wish to give the class an opportunity 
of letting off steam after a spell of hard work on the language. This 
again is a pity. Singing does not necessarily give practice in accurate 
pronunciation, and as the singing is usually choral the teacher has 
little opportunity of detecting, let alone correcting, the mispronunci- 
ations of individual students who may be bellowing out the chorus 
lustily but quite incomprehensibly. Even opera stars, in the favour- 
able conditions of a broadcasting studio, often fail to make clear 
what they are singing about, particularly in a foreign tongue, and 
elementary students cannot be expected to do much better. 

The other and more serious drawback of songs for the purpose 
we are discussing is that the needs of the music are apt to do violence 
to the natural stress which, as has already been said, is a valuable 
quality of spoken verse. The hymns which are sung in Anglican 
churches are full of examples of wrong stresses for which the music 
must be blamed, for instance the one quoted (in a different context) 
by Jespersen in his book ‘Language, its Nature, Development and 
Origin’: 

Teach me to live that I may dread 

The grave as little as my bed. 
When this couplet is sung to its customary tune, the second ‘as’ in 
the last line has to be given a stress which is totally unwarranted 
by the meaning of the sentence. There is another example, though 
perhaps a less serious one, in the first line of Ben Jonson’s song of 
‘Drink to me only with thine eyes’. The word ‘with’ in this line has 
to be held on for two notes of the music. The first of these notes 
is a prominent one, coming as the climax to a succession of steadily 
rising notes and then gliding down to the second. The effect of this, 
though musically very beautiful, is to give the word ‘with’ a promin- 
ence which it could not have if the line were spoken with a natural 
rhythm. This is not a defect in the song, but it is an indication that 
for practice in oral English it is perhaps better to use spoken verse 
than songs. 

Let us now turn to the questions of selecting material and using 
it. One problem in connection with the choice of material is the 
familiar one, that the mental age of students is generally well ahead 
of their linguistic age in a foreign language. The instinct to turn 
to the English children’s verse must be resisted. Nursery rhymes 
are most unsuitable for children older than those for whom they 
were composed. There are a number of jingles which beginners 
may be taught for the sake of some recurrent sound or other. ‘Sing 
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a song of sixpence’, for example, gives practice in the sound [i]. 
‘Shoes and Stockings’, by A. A. Milne, with its choruses of “Hammer, 
hammer, hammer’ and ‘Clatter, clatter, clatter’, helps with the 
sounds [h] and [z]: but the emphasis on these one or two sounds 
can be so strong that it overshadows the reading of the rest of the 
verse and the result becomes mechanical. 

Some of the nonsense verse in which English literature abounds 
is perhaps better for the narrow purpose of practising sounds. Verse 
of this kind can be over-emphasized and over-recited without being 
spoiled. That is half the fun of it. The rich, rolling smugness of the 
pelican chorus from Edward Lear, which so closely suits the comical, 
self-satisfied smirk on the faces of the birds themselves, can stand 
any amount of emphasis and remain all the better for it: 

Ploffskin, Pluffskin, Pelican jee— 

We think no birds so happy as we! 
Plumpskin, Ploshkin, Pelican jill, 

We think so then and we thought so still. 

A poem called ‘Five Little Owls’ is equally good for this kind of 
work: 

Five little owls in an old elm tree, 

Fluffy and puffy as owls could be, 
Blinking and winking with big round eyes, 

At the big round moon that hung in the skies. 

As I passed beneath, I could hear one say, 
‘There'll be mouse for supper, there will to-day’— 
Then all of them hooted, tu-whoo, tu-whoo, 
“Yes, mouse for supper, loo loo, loo loo.’ 

Although written primarily for children, much of the English 
nonsense verse has qualities of wit and even sophistication which 
commend it to older readers. This is particularly true of some of 
the verse of Lewis Carroll. The sorry story of the Walrus, the 
Carpenter and the Oysters, for instance, is not a very edifying one 
for small children, but it can be used very successfully with adult 
students. Another excellent source of suitable verse for recitation 
will be found in the two collections of ‘Nursery Rhymes of London 
Town’, by Eleanor Farjeon. These are, in fact, nursery rhymes in 
name only, since each of them is really a very witty play on words, 
based on the names of various parts of London. 

A good poem for children’s classes is ‘Soldier, Soldier’, which 
gives opportunities for solo and chorus, for gesture and action, in 
fact, for the whole of the class to take part in a combined perform- 
ance. Here are the words, for those readers who may not know 
them already: 
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Girl (solo): 

Oh, soldier, soldier, won’t you marry me 
With your musket, fife and drum? 

Soldier (solo): 

Oh no, sweet maid, I cannot marry thee, 
For I have no sword to put on. 
Chorus: 
Then up she went to her grandfather’s chest 
And she brought him a sword of the very very best, 
And the soldier put it on. 
In successive verses the word ‘sword’ is replaced by single-syllable 
names of garments—hat, cloak, gloves, shoes. When ‘gloves’ or 
‘shoes’ is used the chorus will say ‘fetched him a pair’ and, of course, 
‘put them on.’ The last verse brings a surprise: 
Girl: 
Oh, soldier, soldier, won’t you marry me 
With your musket, fife and drum? 
Soldier (retreating with his new clothes): 
Oh no, sweet maid, I cannot marry thee 
For I have a wife of my own! 
There is also a tune for the poem, so that when it has been thoroughly 
rehearsed as a recitation it can still be practised as a song. 

Another poem in which gesture may be used and which can be 
recited with solo and chorus is ‘Shoes and Stockings’, which has 
already been mentioned. There are, of course, many other poems 
in which the imaginative teacher may find opportunities for teaching 
action along with speech. This kind of recitation is invaluable for 
children’s classes, and it offers possibilities for an item at a school 
concert in which pupils who might otherwise never have an oppor- 
tunity of appearing on the platform may take a part. With older 
pupils the method would have to be used cautiously, and with 
adults, probably never. 

Parts of Browning’s ‘Pied Piper of Hamelin’ are quite successful, 
with senior and adult classes. It would be unwise to use the whole 
poem with them. The language is forced and awkward in places, 
largely for the sake of facetious rhymes, and the vocabulary content 
is too high or too difficult for any but advanced students; but 
there are one or two passages which students always seem to recite 
with relish, for instance the one which begins: 

Rats! 
They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 
And licked the soup from the cooks’ own ladles. 
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or the section describing how the rats came tumbling out of the 
houses at the sound of the pipe. 

Another possible poem in much the same light mood is the one 
about the roads of England from Chesterton’s novel ‘The Flying 
Inn’: 

Before the Roman came to Rye or out to 
Severn strode, 
The rolling English drunkard made the rolling 
English road... 

[here is no reason, however, why all the verse which is used for 
oral training should be light verse. In fact, a change of mood is 
necessary from time to time, because too much humour may cease 
to be funny. More care is needed in the choice of serious verse, 
since much of it is so delicate in its feeling or so highly charged with 
emotion that teachers with any regard for poetry as literature may 
be unwilling to use it for oral practice. A. E. Housman’s collection 
‘The Shropshire Lad’ is a possible exception. Housman’s poems 
are mostly of three or four stanzas only, and therefore of a size to 
be dealt with in the course of one lesson. They have great simplicity 
and clarity of expression, but there is nothing naive about them; 
nor, on the other hand, do they possess any great depth of emotion. 
Housman had a sense of pathos, as is evident, for.instance, in 
‘Bredon Hill’; but feeling is never allowed to get the upper hand 
of form in the poems, and the vein of irony which is often present 
in them takes the edge off any emotion which might otherwise 
grow too deep for the poet’s taste. These characteristics make many 
of the poems in ‘The Shropshire Lad’ very suitable for reading with 
senior school pupils and adult students. At the same time, the 
beauty of form and expression which the best of them possess 
cannot but appeal to students with a taste for literature, and may 
offer an approach to the study of English poetry as literature. The 
poem ‘Loveliest of trees, the cherry now’ deserves particular con- 
sideration for this purpose. 

In the early years, students should not be asked whether they 
like any of the poems which are given them to read. Critical opinions 
have no place in lessons whose purpose is to give training in good 
spoken English. At the same time, reading verse for this purpose 
does not preclude students from forming a taste of their own. If 
this happens it is a tremendous satisfaction for the teacher, but it 
must happen spontaneously and without prompting. What the 
teacher must insist on is a good standard of enunciation and 
expression and, as has been said, he must exercise the greatest care 
in choosing his materials. There is no perfect universal anthology 
available. The teacher himself is—or ought to be—the best judge 
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of what will suit his classes, and must make his selections accordingly. 
All the poems which have been mentioned in the course of these 
remarks have one quality in common, namely, that the balance 
between verse and subject matter is correct for the purpose for 
which it has been chosen. None of it is trivial or bad, either in 
form or in content. On the other hand, none of it is so involved in 
thought or so charged with feeling that it would be beyond the 
grasp of an elementary class. There is no question here of studying 
poetry as a literary form. A great deal of harm has been done by 
teachers of an older generation who were unable to realize this 
distinction and taught the wrong kind of poetry at the wrong time 
and in the wrong way. Their efforts were all too often concentrated 
on dismembering a poem verse by verse, line by line, in order to 
bring its content within the grasp of a disenchanted class. Some of 
them did not even take the trouble to have it recited properly. Yet 
the whole point of verse is that it is intended to be spoken. If this 
were not so, why should poets ever take the trouble to give it 
rhymes and musical rhythms or printers to set it out in lines and 
stanzas? The earlier a pupil begins to speak English verse, the 
deeper will be his appreciation of the sounds and rhythms of English 
poetry when the time comes for him to study it as literature. 


The Teaching of English 
in Bulgaria 
M. RANKOVA 


(Mrs M. Rankova is a lecturer in English at the 
University of Sofia.) 


Since World War II the study of English in Bulgaria has experienced 
a rapid and steady growth. At the present moment it is taught as 
an obligatory subject in a great number of primary and secondary 
schools, in night schools, and even in kindergartens, while the 
number of courses for children and grown-ups has grown to such 
an extent that we find it increasingly difficult to meet the demand 
for trained teachers. Within the last ten years or so a large number 
of textbooks for various kinds of learners have been published. A 
short English-Bulgarian Dictionary (about 20,000 words) has been 
compiled, and a Bulgarian-English Dictionary is in the press, 
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while a team of five linguists with the Head of the English Depart- 
ment in the University of Sofia—Prof. Marco Mincoff—are com- 
piling a large English-Bulgarian Dictionary which is to come out 
about 1962. The best known among the older dictionaries are 
Prof. Konstantin Stefanoff’s English-Bulgarian and Bulgarian- 
English Dictionaries, published before World War I. 

English is taught at all levels with the help of the phonetic method. 
Instruction begins with the introduction of the sounds of English 
and the phonetic symbols are taught, but we do not as a rule start 
with a purely oral course, except in kindergartens. Speech, writing 
and reading are taught parallel. The sounds of English are intro- 
duced gradually, combined with rules of reading and spelling. Thus 
the first lesson might introduce the vowels [z] and [a], the diphthong 
[ei] and a few consonants. The sound [zx] presents a number of 
difficulties to Bulgarian learners since there is nothing like it in our 
language and students have a tendency to substitute [ja] for it. I 
have found that a careful explanation of the articulation of [x] 
and repeated drilling at the very start invariably produce good 
results, while dependence on imitation only very often does lead to 
the pronunciation of [ja]. The diphthong [ei] is as a rule easy to 
learn since there is a very similar diphthong in Bulgarian, though 
one does find with a number of learners a tendency to nasalize it. 
his, however, is an individual tendency and not one inherent in 
Bulgarian speech habits. Wherever it makes itself manifest, however, 
this tendency is extremely difficult to eradicate. 

\fter the sounds have been mastered, words and sentences con- 
taining them practised and questions asked, the teacher introduces 
the written word. We try to introduce vowels and diphthongs as 
they occur in closed and open syllables: 


a—2 ei, 2, £0 
i—i, ai, 2: , als 
e—e it, a, la 
> a =z. = 
u—uU, ut, a: , Ua 
und gradually bring in the consonants along with rules of ortho- 


graphy and reading. 

In the first few lessons the texts include only such words as 
contain the sounds that have been introduced and practised orally. 
We attempt to give as many illustrations as possible in these 
elementary lessons, starting with pictures of simple objects and 
proceeding to pictures illustrating states and actions. The text itself 
consists of a few simple sentences—statements and questions. Then 
follow a number of phonetic and other exercises. The sounds are 
introduced in 6-8 lessons. The nadie fee grammar notes are not 
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attached directly after each text but form a separate part of the 
book. They are conceived merely as an additional help to the learner 
in his preparation at home and not as an integral part of the lesson 
itself; since with a good teacher the student will seldom have to 
refer to these notes at t home, as he will have mastered the material 
in class. Moreover, we do not ask our students to repeat the rules 
when we examine Pos in class, since we consider the rules as an 
aid in learning the language and not as an end in themselves. 
Phonetic and grammar rules are formulated as simply as possible 
and are teught all through the elementary course in the mother tongue. 

Thus an English lesson at the elementary level includes the 
following stages—illustration of sounds (individually or in simple 
words or sentences) accompanied by explanations of their articula- 
tion, oral drilling, writing and reading. The mother tongue is not 
excluded in this process, but we try to limit its use as much as 
possible. 

Since the number of hours allotted to foreign languages in the 
curriculum is very small (2-3 hours weekly for five years) great 
Stress is laid upon the use of methods of teaching that tend to 
employ the pupils’ active attention and participation in classroom 
work. Therefore good teachers always try to make their pupils talk 
by asking and answering simple questions from the very start; very 
soon they call upon them to describe what they see around them 
and to talk about their daily life; as soon as the Past Tense is 
introduced story telling forms an important item, while translation 
from Bulgarian into E nglish is a form of exercise that is employed 
all through the course. 

The reading matcrial for the first three years consists mainly of 
texts composed or adapted by the author of the textbooks. We 
attempt to avoid the dry, stilted, and unnatural style characteristic 
of so many books of this type by using idiomatic and colloquial 
English, and all textbooks are as a rule reviewed before publication 
by a linguist whose mother tongue is English. Nevertheless our 
aiheahe still contain stories and articles which are a much better 
illustration of phonetic or grammar rules than they are of easy and 
natural English speech and writing. Most of our authors, however, 
are aware of this weakness and the later editions of their books 
show some efforts to cope with this difficulty. 

The textbooks for the last two years of secondary school contain 
texts by standard English and American authors, often abridged 
but not adapted, and accompanied by notes on the authors and the 
period to which they belong. The more difficult texts are supplied 
with explanatory notes (in English or Bulgarian) and much attention 
is paid to the use of idioms. 
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The chief difficulties that Bulgarians find in learning English arise 
from differences between the two languages and from insufficient 
contact with the language as used by native speakers. 

The English sound system contains a much greater number of 

sounds than the Bulgarian (e.g. 12 English as against 5 Bulgarian 
vowels). Besides, very few English sounds have an exact counterpart 
in Bulgarian. Thirdly, while most English vowels are pronounced 
with comparatively lax muscles, Bulgarian vowels require much 
greater muscular tension; the Bulgarian consonants, on the other 
hand, are, unlike the English, rather lax. In the fourth place, Bul- 
garian vowels do not differ in length from one another. I have 
found that most Bulgarian students manage quite easily to hear 
and pronounce separate English vowels correctly as far as the 
quality of the sounds is concerned; it is very difficult for them, 
however, to form the habit of giving each vowel its proper length 
in speaking. Some of the hardest vowels for a Bulgarian to differen- 
tiate between are [i] and [i:], [>] and [3:]. A good exercise for those 
troublesome vowels is the repetition of English and Bulgarian words 
which sound exactly alike to an untrained Bulgarian ear until the 
tudent is made to hear the differences and to feel the change in 
the articulation as he pronounces them. For instance—tim—ieam— 
Bulg. THM (meas.ing team—borrowed from the English but pro- 
nounced with a dental instead of an alveolar t and a tense i-sound 
which is neither [i] nor [i:]. 

Of the consonants it is not, strangely enough, [6] and [8] that 
are the most diflicult, allhough they are not a part of our sound 
system, but t and d (particularly in final position) and h. Our final 
t and d (both dentals) are pronounced with so little force and tension 
that they are quite inaudible to an English ear. In addition, all 
voiced consonants in Bulgarian become unvoiced in final position, 
so that a Bulgarian saying Red Indian will sound something like 
retindian. When students do that I have found it a great help to 
repeat the phrase after them just as they pronounce it and ask 
them if they notice what is wrong. Naturally, it is much easier for 
them to observe the fault in another speaker, particularly in one 
who usually pronounces correctly, though they may be oblivious 
to it in their own speech. So far we have not been able to use tape- 
recorders in class-room work, but I feel quite certain that they 
would be of inestimable value to us in developing the pupils’ ability 
to hear, analyse, and correct their mistakes. So far we have been 
using the pupils themselves as a kind of living tape-recorder—we 
always require them to listen very carefully to their friends’ reading 
or speech and point out the mistakes they observe. 

Unlike most Slav languages, the Bulgarian language has 
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advanced very far in its development from a synthetic to an analytic 
structure. Practically all case endings have long since disappeared, 
remnants of the old nominal inflection being retained only in 
personal, interrogative and relative pronouns. Even there a growing 
tendency is noticeable in colloquial speech to use the nominative 
instead of the objective case, though grammarians and_ school- 
teachers still vigorously insist on the difference being strictly 
observed. Unlike Russian, Bulgarian has a very elaborate system of 
tenses. These two features which our language shares with English 
make it easier for students to acquire a feeling for English sentence 
structure and tense relationships. As regards the latter, however, 
the existence of an elaborate system of tenses in both languages is 
only a partial advantage because very few tenses have the same use 
in the two languages. The greatest stumbling-block is the Present 
Perfect Tense, which may correspond to at least four different tenses 
in our language, while those four tenses have other uses in Bulgarian 
which correspond to uses of the Present Simple, the Present Con 
tinuous, the Past Simple and the Past Continuous. We find transla- 
tion from English into Bulgarian, and more particularly from 
Bulgarian into English, very useful in teaching the uses of the 
Present Perfect and the Present Perfect Continuous, but even after 
years of careful training you will hear Bulgarians saying / live in 
Sofia since 1950 or J have seen him yvesierday instead of I have 
lived or I saw. 

Though, unlike Russian again, Bulgarian has retained the definite 
article, its use is often very different from the English, while the 
absence of an indefinite article makes it extremely difficult to grasp 
the use of the generic a, for instance. Countables, uncountables, and 
abstract nouns are treated in much the same way as regards the 
use of the article in Bulgarian. Thus a Bulgarian will say He its 
physician, The water is liquid, The children love (the) sweets when he 
means He is a physician, Water is a liquid, Children love sweets. 
The greatest number of exercises in our textbooks, therefore, are 
on the use of tenses and the article, closely followed by those on the 
use Of prepositions. 

Another peculiarity which a Bulgarian teacher must constantly 
keep in mind is the word order of the English sentence, since our 
language has no rigid rules determining word order. The sequence of 
words in the sentence is much more a matter of personal preference 
and style in Bulgarian than it can be in English. Thus a Bulgarian 
writer who is fond of beginning his sentences with the object, for 
instance, finds it extremely hard and irritating to abandon this habit 
in trying to write in English. 

Phere are a number of other difficulties of a more specific nature 
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which cannot be mentioned within the limits of an article. Two 
years ago the English Department at the University of Sofia published 
an English grammar for the use of Bulgarian students and teachers 
where all these problems are treated extensively on the basis of 
theory as well as by the use of numerous illustrations from standard 
English and Bulgarian authors. This grammar provides a good 
theoretical basis for the intelligent student, but quite obviously it 
cannot solve the problem of how to avoid the pitfalls it enumerates. 
\ book of exercises based on the theoretical material contained in 
the grammar would be a great help. 

While the difficulties mentioned so far can be overcome by means 
of careful and intelligent instruction, the difficulty arising from 
insuflicient contact with the language as used by native speakers 
is less easily surmountable. After five years quite intensive 
— at the university we find our students equipped with a 
al irly good voci ibulary, a thorough knowledge of grammar, and a 
satisfactory ability to express themselves in writing. As far as their 
peech habits are concerned, however, the results are far from 
satisfactory. Their command of good colloquial English is slight 
and their intonation un-English. We could wish for wider possi- 
bilities for young English men and women to come to our country 
and establish contacts with our youth and for more Bulgarian 
students to visit England. Bulgarian teachers would greatly appre- 
ciate having English lecturers at the refresher courses organized by 
the Ministry of Education and Culture. A wider exchange of visits 
between the two countries is sure to have favourable results not 
only in so far as the learning of English is concerned but also as a 
contribution towards a better understanding between the two nations. 


ERRATA 


See H. Coulthard Burrow’s ‘Reading Cards and Substitution Tables’, in Vol. 
XII, No. 4. (a) ‘Every day’, in the top three lines of the second set of cards on 
page 140, and in the top line of page 141, should occupy one card and not two; 
similarly, “every night’ in the cards on page 142. (b) ‘Monday’ on page 142 
should read *Monday’. (c) ‘Pronunciation’, in line 13, on page 145, should read 
‘punctuation’. 


AMENDMENTS 


(1) On page 148 of Mr Coulthard Burrow’s article (Vol. XII, No. 4), the word 
We in example (e) should be printed a line lower in the same column, and a 
horizontal line should appear under sleep and at ten o ‘clock. 








(2) Mr Perren asks us to say that ‘primary schools’ (page 18, line 17 of his 
irticle on bilingualism in Vol. XIII, No. 1) should read ‘primary and inter- 
nediate schools,’. 











Correspondence 


We are interested in our readers’ ideas and views, and correspondence 
on articles and other matters is cordially invited, although no 
guarantee of publication can be given. Please keep to the point and 
avoid long-windedness. 


1. Mr A. W. J. Barron, of Hove (England), writes: Mr L. A. Hill, in the Jan.- 
March and July-Sept., 1958, numbers of £.L.7., quotes two Wrong Diagnoses 
of mistakes made by students in the Far East. In my experience both these 
mistakes are fairly common and are not confined to Indonesia. Here are some 
examples from a European language. 

Modern Greek has no [h] phoneme and the English sound is heard by Greek 
as their [x] phoneme whose principal allophone is (¢) before front vowels. Thus 
in both Greece and Cyprus one often hears what at first sounds like [fiz] for 
[hiz] when in fact what 1s being said is [gi]. Greek has no [J] phoneme. English 
[f] is usually replaced by [s] by Greeks. 

lurkish students are also apt to produce [giz] for [fiz] for the same reasor 
his is further complicated by the fact that the Turkish [x] phoneme (allophone 
(¢) before front vowels) is now written with the letter A in the modern ortho- 
graphy. At first [giz] for [hit] may seem to be a grammatical mistake due to the 
fact that Turkish makes no gender distinctions; but it is much more usually a 
phonetic rather than a grammatical mistake and a correction on grammatical 
lines can be deeply resented. 

To return to Greek, practice dictation in Cambridge Examination classes 
often produces hats or wants when hat or want have been read, particularly at 
the end of a breath-group. Greek has both [t] and [ts] but never finally. The 
[t] is always dental and, except in certain circumstances in some Cyprus dialects. 
never aspirated. An English aspirated alveolar [t] at the end of words like har 
or want may often therefore suggest [ts] to a Greek student with the resulting 
mistake in his written work. In the case of a noun there may be nothing in the 
context to guide him, and in any case the effect on his ear may be so strong 
that, at least at L.C.E. level, he may be tempted not to take grammatical con- 
siderations into account. 

Here is one further example of the same sort. Greek has, as a member of its 
[t] phoneme, [d] following a nasal. When a Greek says ‘he send’, therefore, it is 
just as likely that he is attempting a past tense as that he has omitted the s from 
the present. 

2. Dr A. Leonhardi writes from Dortmund (Germany): L read with great 
interest the review of my ‘Dictionary of English Grammar’ in English Language 
Teaching, and I beg to make some comments which | hope will be of interest 


to the readers of your periodical: 


1. The chief enemies of learners of a second language are the deep-rooted 
specch habits of their mother tongue. We try to help our pupils conquer 
these enemies by teaching them grammar, not in a philosophical way, but 
chiefly by pointing out to them which colligations of the foreign languag« 
differ from those of their native language. 

A grammar of the English language for Germans is different from an 
English grammar for French people, and both of them differ from an 
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English grammar for native speakers. Both contain linguistic facts which, 
from the native speaker’s view, are usage, not grammar. 
[ beg to give just one example. In the ‘Grammaire-Index de la Langue 
Anglaise’ by J. J. Tavernier (Edition Verbeke-Loys, Bruges), I read in 
the chapter *Adjectifs et Pronoms Possessifs’: En s’adressant a une per- 
sonne on emploie rarement l’adjectif possessif: 

No, aunt Non, ma tante 
I am sure that from the native speaker’s point of view there is no grammar 
involved in collocations such as: No, auntie; yes, uncle; certainly, grandpa. 
The instance proves that teaching the grammar of a second language 
includes teaching usage by precluding possible abusage. After all, is not 
grammar good usage condensed in rules, and is not good usage unwritten 
grammar? 


7) 


2. Teaching a foreign language in secondary education generally includes 
teaching literature. It is, therefore, not restricted to everyday language 
but includes literary language. This accounts for the fact that my book 
contains phrases which, as you say, are still possible, although unusual. 

| am very glad that you approve of the design of my book and that you think 

it will prove useful. On reading your review I satisfied myself that it could be 
made more useful if literary phrases were replaced by those in general use. 


The Question Box 
Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MACCARTHY 


QUESTION. Is there any difference of meaning or usage between ‘Mr Warburton 
was a man of four and fifty’ and the more usual ‘Mr Warburton was a man of 
fifty-four’? I came across the first expression in ‘The Outstation’, by Somerset 
M ugham. 

ANSWER. There is no difference of meaning. ‘A man of four and fifty’ is a rather 
artificial way of expressing oneself, though perhaps Mr Somerset Maugham 
used it in this case for the sake of the rhythm. In all normal speech and writing 
we should say ‘a man of fifty-four’. The only example of this kind that I can 
think of that is used in everyday specch is five and twenty in speaking of time, 
as ‘five and twenty to eight’, ‘five and twenty past six’, &c., and even this, I believe, 
is characteristic mainly of the south of England. In the Midlands and the North 
one usually hears ‘twenty-five to cight’, ‘twenty-five past six’. 


QUESTION. In a German textbook for the teaching of English I found the following 
sentence: ‘ “I don’t want any dinner, and I'll go to bed at once,” Peter says to 
his mother when he arrives home from the fields.’ Is ‘to arrive home’ just 
another form of ‘to arrive at home’, or is only one of the two forms permissible 
in correct British English? I cannot think of any other possibility of using 
fo arrive without the preposition at when the place of arrival is indicated. 

ANSWER. To arrive home is the only correct form; fo arrive at home would be 
unidiomatic. We say stay at home, live at home, dine at home, work at home, &c., 
Where the phrase at home indicates the location of some kind of activity, but 


WO VO home come home, get I OMe and ar ive home. li tnese constructions nom 
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may be regarded as an adverb indicating the destination that has been, or is to 
be, reached. “Will you be at home if I call at 5.302” means ‘Will you be in the 
house then?’. “Will you be home if I call at 5.30?" means “Will you have returned 
from work (or from your afternoon’s outing) by then?’ : 

As you say, /iome seems to be the only example of this kind of construction; 
we arrive at the oflice, af work, at school, &c., and the preposition must be 
used even with home when the word is preceded by a genitive or a possessive 
adjective: ¢ g. ‘When I arrived at his home at ny friend's home. 


QUESTION. What exactly is meant by ‘a whodunit’, and what is the derivatior 


of the word? Is it of recent origin? 


ANSWER. Whodunit is a facetious ‘pronunciation’ spelling of “Who done it 


sometimes heard amongst uneducated speakers instead of “Who did it?’. A 


whodunit is a crime story in which the main interest centres on kee ping the 


reader in su pense as to the icentity of the person who committed the ci 


This kind of story goes back at least a hundred years (e.g. Dickens’s unfini 
novel The Mystery of Ldwin Drood) but the word itself ts of quite recent origin 


UESTION. In Somerset Maugham’s short story Gigolo and Gigolette I have co 
icross the following sentences: “Stella dived into a tank from the top of a ladder 
sixty feet high, and as he said, there were only five feet of water in the tank’, 


then later, “Madam Stella, the greatest diver in the world, is about to divi 


from a height of sixty feet into a lake of flames five foot deep.” (Italics mine.) 
Could you please « lain the use of foot and /fcet after a numeral higher t 
one? Possibly Mr Maugham wrote five foot decp for reasons of euphony (t 


woid the jingle of feet deep); or was it to characterize the speaker as 
uneducated man? 

ANSWER. When the numeral and the noun are combined to make a compound 
idjective (as in a two-foot rule) the singular form foot is, of course, always usec 
This is quite consistent with the practice for other nouns, e.g. @ ten-shilling not 
a two-pe dal car, a twenty “page pamphil t. Apart from this, for the ordinary plural 
of the noun, whether preceded by a numeral or not, fect is now the accepted 
form in Standard English, though Jespersen (Modern English Grammar, I, 
3.62) gives quotations from Chaucer up to recent times which show that foot 
preceded by a numeral indicating m 


re than one has quite a long history even 
in educated speech and writing. Today its use is confined mainly to those whose 
speech is non-standard (though others may sometimes use it colloquially) and 
to workmen such as carpenters, builders, timber-yard employees, &c., whose 
job involves the frequent use of linear measurements in feet. With these latte 
it may have been handed down from older usage as part of the vocabulary of 
the craft. One has the impression (and it is borne out by Jespersen’s quotations) 
that in modern times foot is more frequent when it is followed by a nun 
indicating inches but the word inch(es) is not itself used: thus five feet, or / 
feet eight inches, but five foot eight. 

It is doubtful whether euphony had anything to do with Somerset Maughat V's 
use of the word: there is nothing very uneuphonious about five feet deep. The 
more probable explanation is that the speaker had lapsed into his natural mode 
of expression. 





QUESTION. In “London Calling Europe’ I found the following sentence: “The 
new motorway will have two thirty-six foot wide dual three-lane carriageways.’ 
rhe use of foot as a plural puzzles me. Can I say ‘It is one hundred and twenty- 
three foot high’, ‘It is two hundred foot long’, &c., or must I say feet? And tl 
1 must use feet, why ts it foot in the sentence I have quoted? ; 
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ANSWER. This 1s partly covered by the answer to the previous question. You 


wuld say feet, not foot, in the sentences you suggest. The one you quote ts 


badly constructed; it would have been better to say ‘two dual three-lane 
rriageways, each thirty-six feet wide.’ 
It may be added that when we get a compound adjective made up of plural 


ber -}+noun ; adjective, the whole combination being used attributively, 


s 


we is by no means consistent; sometimes a singular noun ts the only idiomatic 
orm, sometimes a plural. Thus we speak of a three-day-old chick and a five- 
r-old child, but a two-months-old baby. It is very difficult to account for the 


diilerence. 


PSTION. What is the question tag that should follow the statement ‘I am a 
teacher’? | know that the most formal is ‘am I not?’, but I believe most English 
people say and write ‘aren't 1?” This sounds most peculiar to me. Is it correct? 
WER. ‘Aren't 1?” is quite correct. The explanation is as follows. As cannot 
becomes contracted to can’t, so am not becomes contracted to aint, but this 





pelling is never used; it ts always written arent, just the same as arent you?, 


aren't we?, &c. 


UrsTION. T always have difficulty in teaching my boys the difference between 
‘to turn round’ and ‘to turn back’. Will you please explain them for me? 
ANSWER. “To turn round’ merely means to turn so that you are facing the other 
way. If you have your back to the window and then turn so that you are facing 
the window, you have turned round. ‘To turn back’ means to turn and go back 
long the route you have come, or to the point from which you departed. Here 
are two examples. “We will go as far as the cross-roads and then turn back. 
rhis means that when we get to the cross-roads we will turn round and re-trace 
our steps. “We started out for a walk but had to turn back because of the rain’: 
the rain caused us to turn round and come back home. 

You might demonstrate the difference to your pupils by merely turning on 
your heels but remaining in the same spot (i.e. turn round), and then by walking 
across the classroom, and when you reach the door, turning and walking back 
again (turn back). 


QUESTION. The ‘th’ sound seems to be pronounced by no means uniformly by 
English people, the voiced 8 being given values resembling z, d, or v, and the 
voiceless @ values resembling s, t, or f. | should be very much obliged if you 
vould say which of these sound variations is more commendable than the other 
two, as being more widely used by educated English speakers. Does the fiv 
ariation sound more affected and genteel to the English ear than the two others? 
These questions are of practical value for the teaching of English in view of the 
inclination on the part of the teachers here (Poland) to favour only one of the 
three the f/v variation being in quite special favour recently and to consider 
the others as bad or ‘uncultured’. 

ANSWER. It is rather surprising to find foreign teachers of English apparently 
taking it for granted that méispronunciation of any English sounds could ever 
be acceptable to the English themselves. Of course, it is ultimately a matter of 
what standard of accuracy is being aimed at: if, for instance, intelligibility 
alone is the goal, it is doubtless feasible to give some thought to which mis- 
ronunciations are less serious than others. But one would surely be unwise to 
erate, let alone recommend (favour’), faulty articulations which involve (as 
do those in question) the substitution of one sound of the language (ie., one. 
phoneme) for another. The short answer to this inquirer can only be: none of 
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the above substitutions is more ‘commendable’ than the others: all are wrong 
A tiny minority of people have what is called ‘defective speech’ in their own 
language, and some well-educated and adult English speakers in this category 
are admittedly unable to articulate th-sounds properly. But this abnormal 
speech can hardly be taken into account when discussing standards for foreign 
teachers and learners. 

It is of course quite common for people to be mistaken about the articulations 
used in a language not their own, and therefore natural that some Polish listeners 
(in this instance) should have got the impression that English th is articulated 
in a variety of ways by different English speakers on different occasions. Why? 
Simply because the varying contexts in which th-sounds occur in English might 
well suggest to the Polish-trained ear at one moment t, at another f or s. (It is 
well known that one seeks to relate, and therefore tends to identify, new and 
unfamiliar things with that which has already fallen within one’s experience 
lo relate previously unknown things to what is already known is natural and 
harmless, and is in any case an inevitable mental process. But the tendency to 
identify them must be resisted, especially when, as in phonetic and other lin- 
guistic matters, this would obscure essential distinctions.) 

Now this is a very different matter from saying that English speakers do in 
fact articulate the so-called th-sounds in these various ways, and it is strongly 
to be suspected that people receiving such impressions of the non-uniformity 
of pronunciation among the English themselves have simply been mistaken 
especially since their conclusions are likely to have been based on recorded or 
broadcast voices and thus on the acoustic effect alone of the sounds, under 
circumstances where these could not be checked by inquiry or examination of 
the speakers concerned. 

The speech of ill-educated adults, and of all small children learning to speak 
their mother tongue, naturally shows wider divergences from normal than those 
defective speakers referred to above. Although these categories of people would 
not normally be taken as a model by the foreigner, and so perhaps hardly con- 
cern us from this point of view, the following additional remarks may be of 
interest to some readers. 





Most English children go through the stage of substituting other sounds for 
th, the correct articulation of which ts acquired after most other sounds have 
been mastered (r is also learnt comparatively late, as a rule); exceptions are 
those children who, on the contrary, are passing through the stage of articulating 
6/6 instead of s/z (this is known as a ‘lisp’). Those who have not yet learnt to 
form th properly make all kinds of substitutions, saying, for ‘another one’, for 
instance, a'nava wan or a'nada wan (perhaps with dental d) or even a'nawa wan 
A particular child may consistently replace @ 6 by the same faulty articulation, 
whichever it may be, or he may vary the substitution according to context, 
saying, for in tance, o'nava wan or o'nawa wan (with labial consonants), but 
a'naza ‘dei (with a lingual articulation to follow). A child will tend to avoid 
substitutions that produce other words which he knows, e.g., he will preter 
ai ‘fink to ai ‘sink for ‘J think? because he knows / sink. 


Grown-ups sometimes incorporate childish sound-substitutions in their ¢ 








speech when talking to children, ¢.g., ‘oupan 'maufi ( open your mouth’) (ne 
diminutive suflix), not 'mausi, which could be Interpreted as “Mou ic’. On the 
other hand at least one widely used ‘baby’-word has s substituted for Q, namely, 
‘tursiz (or ‘tutsipegz tool iy-pe vs) for ‘teeth’. Observe that the adiacent c 


sonants are lingual, as compared again with 'maufi, where labial movem 
are repeated. 


However, there is no doubt that acoustically the fv substitution is more like 
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§ 6 than either sz or td, so that on the telephone, for instance, replacing all 
th’s by f or v would most probably not be noticed at all, even by English people. 
On the other hand, this substitution is visually the most noticeable of any, 
owing to the movement of the lower lip. A t/d substitution for #4 may be phone- 
mically distinct from real t and d provided the speaker articulates them dentally, 
ind this is often heard from ‘uneducated’ adult speakers in America, whereas 
in England such speakers mostly finish up with a f/v substitution. 

A small child counts 'wan ‘tur ‘fiz 'fot and is not bothered by the word fee, 
which he does not know. A bit later he may say 'fwi: ‘fo: and is still not bothered 
by the similarity of the initial consonants. But he w ill not say 'twir because this 
stands for tree. Admittedly 'fwi: also stands for free, but he may not meet 
this word till later. When hé does, and finds real ambiguity resulting from a 
sentence such as ‘When are you going to be free(three)?’, then is the time for 
the parent to point out the difference, and soon the normal child is distinguishing 
free and three--even if the latter is (mis)pronounced Qwi: to start with. He 
also soon changes from fink to @ink on noticing or after having his attention 
drawn to how others speak (though no actual word FINK is involved to cause 
contusion of meaning in this case). 


QUESTION. Is the meaning of must always present or future, or can it be used 
in the past? Is ought in any way the past of must? 

ANSWER. Must is most frequently used in reference to present or future time, 
but it obviously has a past reference in such a sentence as ‘I felt that I must 
call and see him’. It is also used in reference to past time to express annoyance, 
in sentences such as the following: ‘The car must break down just when we 
vere starting our holidays.” Ought has nothing whatever to do with must. It is 
an old past tense of .he verb to owe, but is now used for both past and present 
to express duty or obligation. From the examples given above it will be observed 
that when must is used as a past tense it implies some kind of feeling. Where 
no such feeling is in question it can be used only in the present (though often 
with a future reference) and the counterpart in the past is had to: e.g. We must 
leave at ten o'clock, We had to leave at ten o'clock. 


QUESTION. Why are proper names beginning with a double f (e.g. Sir Arthur 
fforde) never spelt with a capital? Does this spelling involve a_ particular 
pronunciation? 

ANSWER. The name fforde is pronounced exactly the same as Ford. The double 
mall f is a substitute for the single capital. It cannot, of course, be used in 
ordinary English words, and even in personal names it is rare, being an individual 
or family preference. 


QUESTION. I know that s is always added to the present tense of the verb for the 
third person singular, but why ‘isn’t it put on to the verb /ook in the following 
sentence? ‘When Christmas comes, in every house the people make the sitting- 
room look beautiful.’ 

ANSWER. The reason is that /ook in the sentence you quote is not the third person 
ngular of the verb; it is the infinitive, which is, of course, invariable in form. 
‘is should be quite apparent if we use the ve rb fo be instead of to look. The 
third person singular of the present tense is is, but we say “Make that boy he 
juict”. When make means ‘compel’ or ‘cause to be’ it is followed by an infinitive, 
with the 4o omitted after the active voice, but expressed after the passive: “His 
other made him take his medicine’, *Hle was made to take his medicine. 
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THE ARCHWAY ENGLISH COURSE FOR BURMA, Book 2. 
U Myo Min, William Philipsz and D. Y. Morgan. 236 pages 
O.U.P. Calcutta. 1957. 2 kyats. 


Book | of this course was reviewed in Luglish Language Teaching for January- 
March 1958 (Vol. XII, No. 2, p. 74). The complete course, covering three years’ 
work, will consist of three volumes. 

Book 2 covers the groundwork of structural English needed by Burmese 
pupils in their second year of learning English. It gives practice in all the 
tenses except the rarer ones, such as the plupertect or the future continuous 
It has excellent sections on can, cannot, on the possessives, and on the comparative 
and superlative degrees of adjectives. Vocabulary increase is systematic. Between 
1S and 25 new words (including new parts of verbs already met with) are added 
in cach lesson, and these words are given in heavy type at the end of the lesson 
in which they occur, so that the pupil's attention is called to them. 

There are three particularly commendable features in this book. The first 
is that help for teachers is incorporated in the class book instead of being giver 
ina separate volume. This help is adequate and unobtrusive, but not excessive 
Phe decision not to produce a separate teachers’ book has made sure that it 
is reduced to the essential. The second is the ingenious device, adopted in many 
of the earlier lessons, of commenting in the present continuous tense on a 
picture printed in the text, and then embodying these comments in a narrative 
in the past. This gives excellent practice both in new structures and in their usc 
in connected prose. The third is the introduction at the end of the book of 
aspects of Britain. This is done smoothly and cleverly in a passage on climate 
and the seasons. It is to be hoped that references to Britain and British life, 
especially on this comparative basis, will be increased in Book 3. 

For future editions, a summarized reference list of structures and a con- 
solidated vocabulary list, both if possible with page references, might improve 
still further an already sound and efficient intermediate book. 





LIVING ENGLISH STRUCTURE FOR SCHOOLS. W. Stannard 
Allen. 184 pages. Longmans Green. London. 1958. 4s. 3d. Key 10d. 


The parent of this book appeared in 1947; intended for adult students, it was 
found in practice to be suitable also for younger pupils. It was soon discovered, 
however, that its use in schools was less satisfactory than with older students. 
As a result, the present book, a special school version of Living English Structure, 
Was prepared. 

Phis school version differs from the original, parent publication in the follow- 
ing respects: 1. The subject-matter of exercises is made suitable for younger 
pupils; 2. notes to exercises have been rewritten and are much fuller; 3. there 
are many new exercises; 4. the key is separate; 5. an appendix on clauses and 
their conjunctions has been added; 6. the original ‘Advanced’ sections have been 
omitted. It would be advisable for teachers to bear in mind that the “Elementary 
and ‘Intermediate’ gradings do not refer so much to vocabulary as to grammiat 


and structure, though the headings are only rough guides. Those who have used 
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the original volume will be thoroughty at home with this one: its presentation 
and lay-out are very similar, and the kind of sentence used throughout is roughly 
the same in content and structure, though simpler of course. 

The book contains just on 140 exercises, the majority of which are composed 
of fifteen or twenty sentences, though a good many run to twenty-five or thirty, 
or more. This is ample measure, and one that ensures that the book will always 
be especially useful in the classroom—how very few language textbooks give 
really enough practice in the grammar and structures to be learnt! 

Nearly all the grammatical items and structures that should be mastered 
during the first four or five years of learning English are covered here, and those 
that give the foreign learner special trouble are wisely given fuller treatment. 
For instance, there are six exercises involving the use of ‘some’ or ‘any’, no 
less than twenty-two pages of exercises on ‘The Special Finites’, and forty-eight 
pages on the tenses: this is exactly the kind of help that teachers need in order 
to overcome ‘tense-trouble’, which English-language learners are rarely immune 
from, as is well known. Further description of the book is unnecessary, for it 
follows the pattern of the parent volume, which every teacher makes use of 
nowadays~ if he is wise! But we should add that this volume is illustrated with 
simple and amusing little pictures, each one telling its story of some everyday 
event in which one of the practice sentences might occur. There is an excellent 
appendix of twelve pages on ‘Clauses’, which many teachers will find unusually 
helpful, especially for clearing up misunderstandings caused by similar clauses 
being used for different grammatical functions or by the use of the same con- 
necting conjunctions to usher in different shades of thought, as when ‘so that’ 


-is used to express purpose or result; though it would be helpful to have 


emphasized the tense usage with this distinction: ‘She bought a- book so that 
she might learn English’ (Purpose), and “She bought a book so that she /earnt 
English well’ (Result): a separate exercise on the tense usage with‘so that’ is needed. 

There are three minor points of adverse criticism, two of which can be dealt 
with when the book is revised, as it will certainly go into very many editions. 
The title is misleading: there is no special emphasis on ‘structure’ in the sense 
in which that word is commonly used nowadays; and recent ‘structural analysis’ 
is not drawn on to throw new light on English sentence patterns. Secondly, 
itis regrettable that such sentences as ‘A garden has a tree’, “A teacher is a man 
or a woman’, ‘Boots are kinds of shoes’, and ‘Watches are small clocks’, appear 
in the exercises. Sentences that would never be used by a native speaker should 
not be used in exercises for pupils and students from other lands who are learning 
our language. The third point involves distinctions between prepositions, adverbial 
particles, and phrasal or compound verbs. Two criteria are used in this section: 
word-order, and whether the word goes closely with the noun (or pronoun) or 
with the verb; but these are used selectively, e.g. ‘takes after’ (resembles), ‘looks 
after’ (cares for), ‘makes for’ (goes towards), ‘looking forward to’ (awaiting 
with pleasure) are classified as verb +- preposition, when obviously the particle 
belongs to’ the verb, and not to the noun or pronoun that follows. Similarly 
laugh at’ is verb -+ preposition here, though the action ‘laugh at’ (i.e. mock or 
ridicule) is quite different from ‘laugh at a joke’ (expression of a sense of the 
ludicrous). On the other hand, word-order is not an infallible guide, e.g. the 
rule given here is that ‘the adverb particle can come either before or after the 
object of the sentence’. But many of them can come only after the object, as 
in the example given in the book: ‘He couldn't get his speech across.’ This 
section of the book therefore needs careful reconsideration. These three points, 
however, do not really detract from the value of the book for the practising 
teacher or the lone student. We can warmly recommend it. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH TO BEGINNERS. L. R. H. Chapman. 
139 pages. Longmans Green. 1958 6s. 


[his is a very significant book because it deals with a widespread and extremely 
difficult problem, the problem of teaching English in large classes and under 
unfavourable conditions. 

Let us at the outset register a protest at the production of a took of this 
character in a paper cover. It is a book which will for the most part enter into 
school libraries, where in its paper cover it will be inconspicuous and not long- 
lived. An extra shilling or so on the price would make little difference in the case 
of books purchased for a library, whereas if it is to be put in the hands of all the 
teachers a Department of Education may ask for some hundreds of copies 
without the stiff cover. 

Mr Chapman is an English Teaching Specialist employed by UNESCO and 
is particularly concerned with the refugee camps in Lebanon and Jordan. The 
specimen lesson on page 5 ff, is ‘based upon a first lesson given in an experimental 
class of forty-six Arab refugee boys with a wide age range of ten to fifteen years 
so crowded in a small room that they were unable to move freely’. The conditions 
in the schools with which Mr Chapman is concerned are extremely variable. 
Some of the buildings erected for school use are quite good. Others, originally 
intended for domestic purposes, are extremely unsuitable. Some of the teachers 
are excellent, others less good, and the special defect of the Arab teacher of 
English, perhaps not a unique one, is a tendency to talk too much, to lecture the 
class. The teaching personnel is somewhat impermanent. The demand for 
English-knowing persons in the Middle East is such that a man may very readily 
vet another and better paid job and many take to teaching merely as an interim 
occupation. These difficulties are not unique, but combined with the extremely 
active (though very charming) Arab children, they present a major difficulty. 

In general the advice given in this book will be very helpful to the more 
permanent teachers who are working in the better conditions, but we feel that 
Mr Chapman does not always face up to the requirements of those who are less 
fortunately situated and less eager or less able to improve their procedure 

What would perhaps be most helpful for the less fortunate would be a set oi 
teaching materials or a textbook of a very simple character w hich had been tried 
out and found definitely workable in one of the less good schools by an average, 
or below average, teacher —a self-teaching textbook, accompanied by only the 
briefest of Teacher’s Handbooks. Together with this there might be a more 
elaborate “Teacher’s Book’ which would tell the more active teacher working in 
better conditions what better procedures he might use than those laid down as 
a minimum. Thus Mr ¢ hapman sometimes seems to forget the forty-six pupils. 
On page 12 he suggests various exercises which require movement in the class- 
room, such as ‘Open the door’, ‘Go and clean the blackboard’. But in one class 
which this reviewer can think of it is quite impossible to move in the classroom 
without causing great disturbance, as the pupils are packed in tight. Mr ¢ hapman 
also suggests mass drill, e.g. the pupils point and say ‘This is my head’, &c 
He says on page 6 that chorus work must be quiet, and on page 103 ‘a class of 
forty reading in unison would merely produce noise’. We would have liked 
to see more detailed discussion of this dilemma of the over-size class: the bigge 
the class, the more necessary it is to use mass practice, and the more diffict rt. t 
is to do so without me iningless tumult. It is possible by frequent interruptions 
of mass practice to get quietness. When the noise becomes too great the teacher 
says “Stop! Now begin again, quietly” . And so the lesson goes on in a series ol 
waves. So also in reading. Silent reading is of very little value in learning to speak 
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a language. The pupils should mutter quietly as they read and this can be 
ichieved by training the class to read quietly and by interruptions when the 
noise becomes too great. It is extremely difficult to test comprehension by means 
of individual questioning in a class of forty-six + oe The intermittent — 
answer, Whether it be merely a tick meaning ‘Yes’, or a cross for ‘No’, or the 

vriting of a single word, gives an instant survey and has the advantage of slling 
the ye 1SS together when it gets ragged. 

Mr Chapman places great reliance on cards— word-cards and sentence-cards. 
One wonders whether this would be practicable in some of the weaker schools. 
One would hardly expect the teachers in such schools to prepare the cards 
themselves. Indeed, Mr Chapman writes on page 14 that it would be helpful if 
printed cards could be provided. In such schools perhaps more of the card 

vaterial might be put into the textbook. 

[he writer mentions on page 135 how easily explaining may merge into 
lecturing. On page 24 he demands ‘ingenuity’ of the teachers. On page 135 he 
vrites that the teachers should be ‘active and lively’. On page 134 that they should 
think independently’. These qualities may indeed be expected of many of the 
eachers and are found in many of them. But in some cases it is doubtful, and 
me might fear that the writer is too optimistic. Anyhow, provision is needed for 
those others —both in the training-courses and (especially) in the textbook. 

While this book is an excellent exposition of the best that can be done in 
these difficult circumstances, it would be even more valuable if Mr Chapman 
vould apply his experience and his facilities for experiment to solving the 
oblem of what can best be done in the less favourable schools and with the 
; ingenious, active, independent-minded teachers. 





pi 
Certain minor points may be remarked. On page 7 he says that there is so 
little material, meaning such a small vocabulary, for initial oral work. Page 11 
gives a list of suitable objects” pens, pencils, books, keys, boxes, stones. These 
pupils, even those in the large camp at Jericho, are living in close contact with 
highly civilized conditions where there are many adopted words—coca-cola, 

bank, taxi, doctor, radio, telephone and many semi-adopted words, slightly 
different in form or pronunciation, and if different in pronunciation all the more 
valuable for teaching the difference between Arabic and English pronunciation 
But there is no suggestion that use should be made of these. Of course such words 
are unsuitable for written work at this stage, but that should not prevent their 
use orally. 

On pages 88, 89 and 99 he raises the question of the treatment of Content 
Words. He objects to the placing of new words at the head of a lesson because 
the teachers tend to spend a lot of time drilling them merely as words and he 
smphasizes the importance of teaching word groups. But the ordinary content 
word which has but one meaning and a simple equivalent in the mother 
tongue surely does not need the elaborate treatment given to ‘soi ap’ on page 99. 
Such w vords slip easily into a lesson. The trouble with them is that the y tend not 
to be repeated, that (unlike the structural words and the word groups) simple 
content eee tend not to be repeated and so to be forgotten. There is much to 
be said for simple vocabulary review as in the old days for these straight content 

rds, and the placing of such content words at the head of a lesson might be 
supported on these grounds, since then they are very acces sible with their context. 
swing to contextual teaching of everything and in all cases has perhaps gone 
too far, though, of course, too much ding- dong Arabic-English drill must be 
against. 

n page 21 he suggests that ‘Am 1?— Is he?’ &c. should be taught with nouns 
‘Am la man?~—Is he a boy?’ It has always seemed to this reviewer that such 
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inquiries are rather unrealistic and that this verb form would be better taught 
with adjectives—‘Am I tall?—Is he lazy?’ &c. (‘Is he a lazy?’ is a danger). 

On page 27 he very rightly emphasizes the importance of forming English 
letters with the right movements and in the right order and gives a diagram 
illustrating this point. He might also mention the idea of writing the letters 
large in the air before using a pen and paper. Is it really necessary to change 
from italic to cursive writing? Much trouble is caused in teaching E nglish W riting 
to Arab pupils by the peculiar feint ruling which is prevalent in the Middle I East. 
Two lines are drawn very close together and the pupils vainly endeavour to 
write between them. It is highly desirable that single line paper should be supplied. 

Chapter 9—Pronunciation is very sound and reasonable. Mr Chapman does 
not approve of making a fuss about intonation in these circumstances, especially 
as the rising question tone offers no difficulty to Arabs. It is curious that although 
he uses numbers he does not use the dot for silencing silent letters. 

Chapter 10 —The Tenses. One cannot but fear that this chapter might lead to 
those lengthy abstract explanations to which the teacher in the Middle East is 
so prone. Similarly in the chapter on grammar on page 48 ff the ‘explanation 
merging into a lecture’ might too readily result. Might it not be better in these 
circumstances to have examples learnt as templates as in the old days of Latin 
grammar, whereas the tenses are perhaps best illustrated by a situation—the 
present perfect by inquiries as to work done or left undone, or subsequently 
undone by someone else, and secondly inquiries as to someone’s travel and 
experiences at remote and unspecified dates. 

Chapter 13—Dictation. We feel that there might be considerably more 
emphasis on the point that dictation is not a test but a lesson and that all the 
pupils’ papers should be one hundred per cent right. If corrections are necessary 
surely the teacher has failed. 

Chapter 14 on Composition is perhaps the best in the book. It gives an excellent 
transition from answering of questions through guide words to free composition. 
Nothing could be clearer or more carefully graded. 

Chapter 15. The advice on the use of the blackboard for explanation and 
illustration is excellent, but one cannot but wonder whether the weaker teacher 
can be relied upon to use it effectively where it is a matter of copying from the 
board. Anyone who has tried the experiment of having a passage copied from the 
board and an exactly similar passage copied from a book will be shocked to find 
how much slower and more inaccurate copying from the blackboard is. For the 
benefit of the weaker schools it might be desirable to put as much as possible 
of the copying material and written exercises into the book rather than rely on 
the teacher’s handwriting in a badly lit room which was not meant for a 
classroom. 

Chapter 16 General. The writer says that the teacher’s function is to bring 
the textbook to life. We would rather feel that the r right textbook would be alive 
though the teacher may at times have the task of bringing the printed word into 
contact with external tangible reality. The book should be the teacher’s usher, 
the source of material for practice, and in these large classes the teacher might 
be rather like the producer of a play, helping the pupils to learn, polishing the 
final result of learning. ‘The class is a body” page 138—but it is also a group of 
individuals. In the small class a group of individuals can be taught as a body 
and benefit individually, but the larger the class the more necessary it is to rely 
on assisted, guided and tested learning. : 

In stating these opinions we are in no way criticizing Mr Chapman’s excellent 
survey of this problem but rather hoping that he will go on to explore this vastly 
more difficult problem of the large class and the not too good teacher working 
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in unfavourable circumstances. He has dealt admirably with the top of his 
problem. We hope he may go on to tackle the lower levels. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF ENGLISH AS A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE. Paul Christophersen. 30 pages. Olaf 
Norlis Forlag, Oslo. 1957. 


How well should teachers know the language they teach? According to Paul 
Christophersen, the only possible answer is: As well as they can. But since 
time is limited and perfection beyond most students, what aspect must have 
priority? All are important, he considers. 

Scandinavians well grounded in English at school, Professor Christophersen 
declares, can acquire at the university a perfect or near-perfect pronunciation. 
‘A stay in England . . . is not necessary for the purpose of acquiring a good 
accent.” This is a bold but reasonable claim: the achievement depends, however, 
upon skilled and regular instruction in phonetics. Christophersen remarks that 
Englishmen are often puzzled by foreign visitors whose spoken English is 
seemingly perfect but who show signs of a non-English background. ‘Language is 
a system of social conventions which cannot easily be separated from other 
social conventions, such as the way one smiles, the way one accepts or rejects 
the offer of a cigarette, the way one butters one’s bread and drinks one’s tea, 
and so on.’ 

These are harder ty learn, as Christophersen says: but while it is doubtful 
whether such conventions, if conventions they are, are more differently observed 
as between Englishmen and Swedes than as among Englishmen of various 
classes and regions, it is undeniable that to ‘forge a link’ between the language 
and ‘the English reality that it serves to express’, the learner must try to get ‘the 
same background knowledge as that of the ordinary educated Englishman, the 
same knowledge of English ways and manners, English houses, English law- 
courts, English schools, games, football pools, pubs and so on.’ This can be done, 
it is true, only by living for a long time in an English-speaking environment. 

Christophersen maintains with reason also that it is harder for the foreign 
student to write English well than to speak it well. Only after years of training 
does the educated Englishman himself become familiar with ‘the literary 
tradition, or rather the tradition of literary expression, which enables him to 
tell the trite and dull from the unusual and striking, the cliché from the freshly 
coined phrase, the vulgar from the poetic, and, of course, the awkward or 
foreign-sounding phrase from the natural English way of putting it.” For years 
the foreigner must do his reading and writing in English if he is to have the 
Englishman’s ‘feeling for the written language’. At the university stage, Language 
and Literature must be studied together, and Literature is also part of the back- 
ground which gives Language meaning. 

There is much in this thoughtful essay which will interest well-qualified teachers 
of English everywhere. The author does not, of course, suggest that the riches 
of English literature are for those who have not reached a certain level of 
linguistic competence: and therefore his advice on university studies is not 
universally applicable. Perhaps also he tends to overlook the fact that progress 
depends on the teachers’ knowledge and skill no less than on the methods 
adopted: by no means everywhere is it easier to learn a good pronunciation 
than a good style of writing. 
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PARRISH POETRY BOOKS. A. F. Scott, compiler. Book 1, 
“Blue Skies’, 64 pages. 2s. 9d. Book 2, “Yellow Sands’, 80 pages. 
3d. Harrap. 1958. MYSTERY, MAGIC AND ADVENTURE. 
John A. Cutforth, editor. 116 pages. Blackwell. 1956. Ss. 
ENJOYING POETRY. E. W. Parker, compiler. Book 1, 177 
pages. Book 2, 178 pages. Book 3, 176 pages. Longmans. 1957 
Each volume, 5s. 6d. MODERN LYRICAL VERSE. B. W. 
Rose and R. S. Jones, editors. 112 pages. Nelson. 1958. 6s. 
VERSE FOR YOU. Book 3. J. G. Brown, compiler. 335 pages. 
Longmans. 1958. 5s. A PAGEANT OF LONGER POEMS. 
FE. W. Parker and S. H. Burton. 307 pages. Longmans. 1956. 
5s. 6d. POETIC HERITAGE. John Press, compiler. 128 pages. 
Deutsch. 1957. 10s. 6d. 


When, if at all, can the learner of English be introduced to poetry in that 
language? Can anything be usefully served by so doing? And to consider “ 
wider issue: how can we discover a class-room treatment of poetry which w 
not destroy that response to language, rhythm, sound and imagination, ain 
is very much alive in the child and which makes him a ‘natural’ appreciator of 
poetry? What is the relationship between understanding and appreciation? \n 
what sense does the small child ‘understand’ his first nursery rhyme which he 
clamours for again and again? How much, for that matter, do we understand 
the poetry that gives us pleasure? Need poetry for children be of necessity 
‘childish’ or need it always have a moral—bearing in mind that the child’s 
constant effort is to put away childish things and th lat Conscious morality is an 
adult phenomenon? All these questions ar id many more must be asked ‘by the 
teacher who is thinking of ‘doing g’ poetry with his class. 


5 


If you believe that ‘poetry is a worthwhile and essential form of linguistic 
expression you will give pleasure and purpose to your teaching if you talk 
about and read poetry in your class. If you yourself see no purpose in poctry 
do not try to teach it- you will only do more harm than good. 

What you read and the way in which you treat it will depend on you and 
equally upon your class. One can speak here, therefore, only in very general 
terms. The poem chosen should be within the pupils’ ‘linguistic’ grasp 
remembering that the grasp stretc hes the full length of the arm, and perhaps 
bit beyond; and it is surprising how much poctry is in fact ‘linguistically’ simple. 
Its subject or theme must be within the physical or emotion: 1 experience of the 
reader. Here we have the merging of the real and the imaginary. The natural 
pugnacity of boys, and not a few girls, leads with ease to the Battle of Agincourt. 
Laughter and tears are an integral part of the life of the young and they can 
appreciate stark tragedy and uproarious comedy in the poctic form. At no other 
age is nonsense so appreciated. But do not expect them to have sympathy for t! 
subtler forms of relationship between human beings. They are still getting th 1e feel 
of the world ‘in the round’, as it were, and they have no patience w ~ the con pli- 
cations of individual prereset behaviour. Sim ilarly, they may have no patience 
with the poet expostulating on the beauty of "a single flower all this is for the 
adolescent and the adult. This may, incidentally, give a clue to those who are 
teaching adolescents. The que tioning mind of the adolescent is different fr 
the questioning mind of the child, it is driven in on himself, and the undert 
and overtones of life begin to receive his attention. The adolescent, ge 
speaking, is the ‘natural’ romantic and should find such poetry to his | 
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But whether we are reading and discussing poetry with children, adolescents, 
or adults, there is one criterion which should always be followed—the poetry 
must be good of its kind. The young child responds to a well-established nursery 
rhyme not because it is childish and ‘namby-pamby’ but because it is good 
strong memorable stuff which contains the essence of real poetry. Neither can 
T. S. Eliot unbending over cats lay aside his poetic craft, whilst Edward Lear 
chose to put his great poetic skill into nothing but nonsense. If children grow 
up to look upon poetry either as something unmanly or as something outside 
their comprehension we have really only ourselves to blame. We have not been 
introducing them to the right poems at the right time, or perhaps we have not 
been giving them poetry at all, but something which is supposed to suit their 
tender needs. Poetry is linguistic adventure, and, properly stimulated, the child 
will find his pleasure in responding to this adventure. 

[he interested teacher will make it his business to seek out as much poetry 
as possible, so that his choice of material can be as effective as possible. For 
this he will probably go to anthologies, and a number written for English- 
speaking readers have come to hand lately. 

The first two books of the Parrish Poetry series, “Blue Skies’ and ‘Yellow 
Sands’, are suitable for young children and attractively produced. ‘Mystery, 
Magic, and Adventure’ is intended for English-speaking children from about 
eight or nine upwards and is most intelligently compiled. The choice based on 
‘“battle, murder and sudden death”’, a good story, humour and strong rhythny’ is 
thoroughly sound; it makes language exciting, and the authors, appearing on the 
last page only, range from Chaucer (in modern idiom) through Shakespeare to 
[. S. Eliot with a good number of traditional rhymes and limericks thrown in. 

‘Enjoying Poetry’, in three volumes (there must be about 300 poems in all), 
contains a wide selection of the familiar and unfamiliar and there is much good 
material in it for older children. The compiler has divided the poems into 
categories such as ‘Birds and Beasts’, ‘Songs’, ‘Country Life’, and ‘People’. 
This is always a difficult thing to do and is likely to land the compiler into 
difficulties sooner or later, as it does here. Under which heading would one put 
the ballad of ‘The Three Ravens’:—“Creatures Great and Small’, ‘Tales of 
Long Ago’, or ‘People’? These books will, one feels, need imaginative handling 
by the teachers if they are not to become dull. 

‘Modern Lyrical Verse’ is for young people from 14 to 16. As a selection it 
seems to me to be uneven, but it does contain one or two winners such as Roy 
Campbells’ ‘Choosing a Mast’. ‘Verse for You’ and ‘A Pageant of Longer 
Poems’ have examinations in mind, but they are none the worse for that. They 
ire competent and the arrangement is workmanlike. 

And finally for the delight of the teacher himself there is ‘Poetic Heritage’, a 
ollection of just over a hundred poems from the 16th to the 20th century by 
John Press, who is himself a poet. In his admirably sane preface, the compiler 
points out that there has been a rich and vital vein running through English 
poetry and that it has by no means ceased to exist. His selection proves it. His 
taste Is so sure that every excerpt rings true. It is one of the few anthologies 
that can be read through from the first page to the last and leave the impression 
that here is the stuff of poetry. It is eminently adult and that is probably why 
he enthusiast could make good use of it in a class of adolescents with a good 


nowledge of English. 
A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. G. L. Brook. 
224 pages. André Deutsch. 1958. 15s. 


his is another short history of English in a long line of sound and informative 
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books by such distinguished scholars as Sweet, Wyld, Jespersen, Bradley, 
Baugh, Wrenn, and Potter. But Professor Brook, while covering largely the 
same ground, has not only brought us right up to date, but has dealt sagely 
and judiciously with the problems of assessing the evidence for changes in 
language, and with many other problems arising from linguistic change. For 
instance, he does not merely describe the various elements that combine to make 
up a language and their individual development, but he shows how these 
elements interact on each other. ‘The decay of inflexional endings’, he says, for 
example, ‘is an aspect of accidence, but it had a phonetic cause in the light 
stress carried by such endings, and it is closely bound up with problems of 
syntax because of the devices, such as auxiliary verbs and prepositional phrases, 
which were used to replace the old inflexions . . .’. It is this clear understanding 
of the complexity of language and of the interdependence of its parts that gives 
this work a particular value. 

In addition, linguistic events in the past are not only shown to have had an 
effect or influence on the language in their own times, but their contribution 
to developments in modern English is also dealt with in simple detail. Thus, 
‘The rise of Standard English in the fifteenth century began a movement, which 
is not yet and probably never will be completed, towards the adoption of a 
uniform type of speech over the whole of England. . . . Side by side with the 
decline in importance of the regional dialects of Middle English, we find a new 
kind of dialect beginning to assume importance: class dialect. In the sixteenth 
century to speak a regional dialect was no bar to advancement, even at Court... .” 
So we see language as a social activity, and also changes in the attitudes of the 
users of the language towards it. 

The pages on spelling reform are exceptionally valuable: ‘the disadvantages 
of a thorough reform are even greater than the advantages. It is not always 
realized how many changes would be needed to make English spelling phonetic 
. .. Ina country with a high proportion of illiteracy, or with few printed books, 
such a thorough change would be practicable, but the task of rewriting and 
reprinting all existing English books worthy of preservation would be an over- 
whelming one. Another drawback of phonetic spelling is the lack of uniformity 
of the spoken language. . . .’ So ably is this problem handled that one would 
like to go on quoting; but there is, unfortunately, little chance of the more 
rabid spelling reformers ever seeing this review or the original fair and practical 
discussion of the problem. 

The problem of ‘whether to say Jt is J or It is me’ is also handled with a 
sounder understanding of the linguistic facts than anywhere else, as far as one 
reviewer can judge, and the chapter on Semantics is a modei of clarity, relevance, 
and sound knowledge of the working of the instrument, language, and of the 
use of it. 

There are two small points, however, that might be revised for a second edition. 
Would it not be more accurate to say: ‘the separate Germanic languages have 
had to develop new ways of expressing differences of time’,' as we use Tense 
as one of the ways of expressing time? And do not prepositions express the 
relations which exist between things and between actions and things, rather 
than between words?? 

This book is strongly recommended for all those teachers of English, whether 
native speakers of English or not, who wish to understand how our language 
has grown to be what it is, and how changes and developments in the past will 
often throw some light on problems and peculiarities that we have to deal with 
today. 
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LINGUISTIC SCIENCE AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 
Henry Lee Smith Jr. 61 pages. Harvard University Press. 1956. 
London: Oxford University Press. 12s. 


‘It is the linguist’s job,’ says Professor Lee Smith in this lecture, ‘to bring to the 
educator the knowledge now in our possession of the structure of language—to 
bring systematically into awareness what the basic sounds, forms, and patterns 
really are.’ 

‘Thought’ and ‘ideas’, Lee Smith stresses, depend on the nature and structure 
of the language in which they are expressed. ‘The different ways in which 
languages structure experience, the obligatory categories into which the flux of 
experience is forced, make speakers of different languages see the world and 
relationships in the world of experience in quite amazingly different ways. In 
truth, thought is largely the product of the language we speak; and logic is for 
us speakers of Indo-European languages quite different from the logic of speakers 
of Honi or Chinese or Eskimo.’ Unfortunately no examples are given to illustrate 
this statement: space might have been spared for these out of the fifteen-page 
account of American vowel contrasts. Translators, and those who still use 
translation in teaching foreign languages, might well, however, ponder the 
implications of Lee Smith’s words. 

hroughout he has chiefly in mind the teaching of the home language, and 
calls attention to ways in which reading instruction can benefit from the teacher's 
knowledge of the vowel system and of stress and intonation features. But many 
people assume that because a child cannot read when he first goes to school, he 
needs to be taught his own language. This is because ‘the system that is language 
and the derived system that is writing’-—D. Abercrombie would speak of ‘the 
same language embodied in different mediums’—have been confused. *Five-year- 
olds everywhere’, says Lee Smith, ‘are in full control of the structure of their 
group’s communication systems,’ and from then onwards they quickly amass 
new vocabulary. 

Foreign learners of a language have, of course, to be taught the structures 
which native speakers have learned unawares. Patterns of stress in German 
and English are taken as an example. A ‘traditionally educated’ speaker of 
either language cannot tell the other what the difficulties are. Here the linguist 
can step in, and ease the burden of instruction. 

The subject deserves much fuller treatment, but the author has at least pointed 
to some of the ways in which linguistic science can be of pedagogical use. 


A UNIVERSITY ANTHOLOGY FOR OVERSEAS STUDENTS. 
314 pages. Longmans. 1955. 6s. 9d. 


It is generally recognized in countries where English is the accepted second 
language that the amount of knowledge of that tongue which is acquired in 
secondary schools frequently falls far short not only of what is desirable but 
also of what is necessary if higher studies involving the use of English textbooks 
are to be undertaken. This selection of prose passages, made by a panel of 
lecturers in Egypt ‘for students of Universities, Higher Institutes and senior 
forms’, goes a long way towards satisfying fully the needs of a teacher looking 
for a suitable book to use in classes where the pupils have already passed the 
local Matriculation Examination but have to continue the study of English 
for general purposes. 
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The book is divided into six sections—Education and Psychology, History, 
Science, Literature, &c.—and provides, therefore, suitable reading matter for 
students of most university faculties as well as covering all the possible interests 
of those who are taking general courses at teachers’ training colleges. It is 
especially to be recommended to these latter institutions. The passages are 
graded: each one is followed by a number of exercises, not all of the same type, 
designed to test the student’s powers of comprehension and to give him language 
practice. These exercises are particularly valuable. It is in the glossary which 
also accompanies each passage that the one weakness of the book Jies. Generally 
speaking the sense of the words in their context is adequately suggested: but 
a conscientious teacher—not just a captious one—would feel the need to supple- 
ment many of the explanations, and to point out the possible sources of mis- 
understanding and error inherent in some of them. It is, indeed, upsetting to 
find the meaning of the word ‘protagonist’ given simply as ‘active supporter’, 
as one does on page 251 of what is undoubtedly a most useful anthology, care- 
fully and intelligently compiled. 


NEW SWAN SHAKESPEARE: MACBETH. Edited by Bernard 
Lott. 246 pages. Longmans Green. 1958. Paper cover, 4s. 3d., 
hard case, 6s. 6d. 


This is the first volume of a new series which is edited by Mr. Lott; ‘Julius 
Caesar’ and “Twelfth Night’ are to follow, no doubt ‘in due course’. The series 
concentrates on the understanding of Shakespeare’s text, and therefore provides 
notes that deal largely with difficulties of comprehension. Words not used in 
modern English are explained, and there is a glossary of words in the play that 
are outside a 3,000-word vocabulary. There is in this volume an introduction of 
only four pages, which provides a very brief summary of the plot, notes on a few 
of the linguistic usages of Shakespeare’s time, and some suggestions concernin 
the play as drama, with a few simple points to bear in mind when producin 
this play. 

There is nothing here about Shakespeare himself, his dramatic art, his greatness 
as a dramatist, or about the deeper interpretation of the play: the purpose of 
this edition is to present the play in the simplest manner possible. The text and 
notes thereon thus occupy the greater part of the book, for it is the reader’s 
‘first duty to understand what the characters are saying and doing’—and how 
right the editor is to use that word ‘duty’ and to emphasize that it is what the 
characters are saying that is the important thing! Although it is equally important 
to imagine what they are doing and feeling, a point which he has not mentioned. 

Throughout the book the text of the play is on the right-hand page and the 
notes, in two columns, on the left-hand page, so that constant page-turning is 
avoided. There are in fact a hundred and seventeen pages of notes, but they are 
in much smaller print than the text, and only about twenty-five of those pages 
are more than half-pages: no one can fairly condemn the book as being over- 
loaded with notes. Indeed those who need these simple explanations will find, 
one may be sure, their clarity and simplicity extremely helpful. The notes do 
undoubtedly elucidate the thought: they throw the light of plain sense on the 
rich, dark pattern of Shakespeare’s complex poetic expression that is so highly 
charged with powerful feelirig and deep passion. Valuable as this series will be 
to those who need that kind of elucidation, we must admit that understanding 
the plain sense is not the only thing of importance in the enjoyment of Shake- 
speare; indeed, for all those whose appreciation of drama involves living in the 
play, the plain sense of the words is secondary to the interplay of personality, 
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of thought, intention, ambition and will. These notes give us the spade, the carth 
and the compost; but not the intense colour, the texture and the scent of the rose! 
The question is, “How useful will an edition of this kind be for teachers and 
students of English as a second or foreign language, when there are so many 
scholarly editions now available at a reasonable price?’ One can only guess, but 
it may be that those who come to Shakespeare with an imperfect command of 
English will find this book exactly what they need. Perhaps it could be for many 
of us the beginning of the enjoyment of Shakespeare, the introductory reading 
of the play, the first stage in a progressive study of a great drama, or a kind of 
first rehearsal which later, when the reader’s whole mental and aesthetic capacity 
is used, will lead on to a fine work of dramatic art—one of the greatest. But 
during the first reading, the first rehearsal, and for many readings after that, 
there will be very much for the teacher to do: a work of art has to be brought to 
life; the force and the point of the dramatist’s words will have to be atrended to 
‘To know my deed, ’t were best not know myself’; their own shining lucidity 
will have to be perceived—‘Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell’; 
their pungency will have to be experienced— This tyrant, whose sole name blisters 
our tongues, was once thought honest’; their vividness, new-minted from the 
commoncoin of ourdaily speech, will have to makeits impact on our imaginations 
‘Those linen cheeks of thine are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey-face?’ 
We repeat, there is much for the teacher of English to do, if this edition is used 


| for an initial study of the play; but what he must do to bring the living, moving 





spectacle of flesh and blood (and mostly blood!) before the alert and receptive 
minds of his students—of any nationality—is a more difficult matter, and <¢ 
task that will call for teaching and aesthetic ability, but above all for restraint. 





UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH | 


Vacation Course in the Phonetics 


of English 13th to 31st July, 1959 | 


An intensive course in the pronunciation of English and English | 
phonetic theory will be held in the University of Edinburgh from 13th to | 
31st July, 1959. The course, which is organized by the Phonetics Depart- 
ment of the University of Edinburgh, is designed primarily for foreign 
teachers of English, but others with a good speaking knowledge of the 
language will be admitted. The subjects dealt with will include : the 
articulatory mechanism of speech ; consonant and vowel systems of 
English ; intonation, stress and rhythm ; techniques and problems of 
pronunciation teaching. The course will be divided into small classes 
for practical work. 


The fee for the course is £16, not including the cost of accommodation. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Department of 
Phonetics, University of Edinburgh, Minto House, Chambers Street, 
Edinburgh. 
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